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IG A GC AMER AS Amateurs lose more 


ALL MODELS pictures through under- 


For Plates, Roll-Film and Film-Packs exposures than all other 
ALSO HIGH-GRADE causes combined. 


STEREOSCOPIC EQUIPMENTS 
The Most Complete Line in New England 


PLATES IN CENTIMETER SIZES 9 

CRAMER’S 

THESE PLATES ARE ON THIN GLASS 

PAGET SELF-TONING PAPER: H I ~ P E E D 
Sun-printing. Giving beautiful tones with 


Hypo only. Non-curling. A delightful 
change from black-and-white prints. 


HYPONO: 
Eliminates hypo, and saves long and . 
tedious washing of negatives and prints. The Ultra-Rapid Plate— 


The plate that makes 
under-exposures 
almost impossible. 


ILFORD TROPICAL HARDENER: 


Development at any temperature with 
no special methods for cooling solution. 
Permits rapid drying by artificial heat. 


PINKHAM & SMITH COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. G. CRAMER DRY-PLATE CO. 


(TWO STORES) 
292 Boylston Street :: 13 Bromfield Street St. Louis, Mo. 
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METEOR [J PER-LIGH ™snrowner 


THREE TIMES THE LIGHT, ONE-TENTH THE SMOKE 


FLASHPOWDER, REGULAR HYPO-ELIMINATOR 


IN FOUR SPEEDS 
CYNTOL (METOL) _ RAPID FIXER 


DIAMIDOPHENOL (amipot) X-RAY DEVELOPER 
DEVELOPER TUBES DEVEL. TUBES for CYKO, Ete. 


AT YOUR DEALER OR DIRECT WRITE FOR CATALOG J 


JOHN G. MARSHALL, Manufacturing Chemist 
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owned. These comprise: 


Glycin CIBA 


Metagol CIBA 
(Monomethy] paramido phenol sulphate— 
better than the best metol you ever used.) 


Diamidophene! CIBA 
Paramidophenol CIBA 


TRADE &\ MARK 


j.BA brand developers are conceded the best that modern 
chemistry can produce. At dealers, or write us. They 
are manufactured by the Society of Chemical Industry, 
in Basle, Switzerland; established in 1864; entirely Swiss 


FREE to Photographers: New and complete book of formulae for developers, 
toners, intensifiers, reducers; hyperfocal table and other helps. 
edition ready now—free on request. 


CIBA COMPANY, Inc., 


First 


91 Barclay St., New York 


“12 PICTURES ON A6 EXP. ROLL” 
A 
DUPLI-KIT MASK 


The Dupli-Kit is a thin 
metal mask, which ena- 
bles the user of Rexo 
Speed Film to obtain dou- 
ble the number of pic- 
tures, one half the regu- 
lar size. 

No special attachment 
or extra ruby windows. 

The Rexo Dupli-Kit 
system can be used with 
all popular cameras, but 
) together with Rexo film 
of the corresponding size. 


THREE POPULAR SIZES NOW READY 


Masks now ready for folding Cameras No. 
1, 1A and 3A to which No. 415, 425 and 445 
Rexo Film is adapted. Other sizes later. 
Price of Masking Kit any size, 35 cents. 


Ask Your Dealer. 
Burke & James Inc 


REXO CAMERAS, FILMS & SUPPLIES 
CHICAGO - NEW YORK 


NIL MELIOR 


6x13 cm. 


STEREO CAMERAS 


Equipped with F/4.5 Krauss 
lenses, 12-plate changing-box, 
and carrying-case, 


$225.00 


Lightest and best 6 x 13 cm. 
outfit procurable. 


RICHARD VERASCOPES 
TAXIPHOTES 


and Accessories 


R. J. FITZSIMONS 
75 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Forty cents a line. Payable in advance. Minimum Four Lines, $1.50 
Copy must be received on or before the fifth of the preceding month 


PHOTO-ERA, 367 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 


FOR SALE 


WANTED 


FOR SALE: No. 1 SPECIAL KODAK; F/4.5 Tessar; case. 
95 per cent. new condition. Has had careful use, price $65. Also 
Ica Atom B, F/4.5 Zeiss-Tessar. Plateholders; film-pack adagter, 
price $68. Stephen Marsh, Sunset Avenue, Amherst, Mass. 


50—5S x 7 C. C. PLATINOTYPE PRINTS, of artistic and 
beautiful Swiss and Italian scenery, by the world-famous photog- 

rapher, H. R. Ballance. Retail-Price, $1.00 each. Price for the lot, 
$1 -00 cash. Excellence and beauty guaranteed. Address, H. N. F., 
Photo-Era Magazine. 


PHOTOGRAPHS HAND-COLORED WITH JAPANESE 
WATERCOLORS. Portraits or vacation-pictures. Prices range 
from 10 cents, V. P. size to $1.00 for 8x 10 enlargement. The Studio, 
336 Lincoln Street, Worcester, Mass. 


BACK VOLUMES OF PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE IN COM- 
PLETE bg al ONLY. The call for back volumes has never 
been so great. in this issue. Address 
all orders to Photo-Ere Magazine. 


BOOK - BARGAIN — “Condensed Course in Motion- Picture 
Picture. Sti by C. L. Gregory, F. R. P. S. ($6.00), and “Motion- 
Picture Studio Directory and Trade Annual, 1920” (534 pages), 
ill d, short hies of “Movie” artists, and news of the 
—_ $5.0) Total, $9.00 for $8.50, postpaid. Order from Photo- 

ine. 


WANTED—PORTRAIT OR PROJECTION LENSES with rack 
and pinion focusing device. Diameter, 2 to 5 inches; back-focus, 8 
to 15 inches. We will pay the highest cash price for such lenses in 

order. Communicate at once with A. T. Thompson & Co., 
5 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 


SPOT CASH AND HIGHEST PRICES FOR YOUR CAMERA 
OR LENS. Write brief description of what you have. We will make 
you a cash-offer by return mail. If you wish, you may send your 
goods, subject to our offer; and, if our offer is not satisfactory, 
we will prepay charges on your goods in returning them to you. 
Bass Camera C I 


BACK NUMBERS OF PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE. ag 
March, June, July, August, November, 1906, and February, 1901. 
W. L. H., care of Photo-Era Magazine. 


WE CAN PAY YOU THE HIGHEST PRICE FOR YOUR 
CAMERA OR LENS. Furnish us with the best description you 
possibly can and you will receive a cash- or trade-offer. If you prefer, 
you can send in your goods subject to our inspection and then, if our 
offer is unsatisfactory, we will return your goods charges 
Central Camera Co., 124 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il 


WANTED: Voigtlinder or Ross Telecentric Telephoto lens 
suitable for 3} x 4} Auto Graflex. Floyd D. Sikkenga, 830 West 
Kalamazoo Avenue, Kalamazoo, 


POSITION FOR OPERATOR INA FIRST-CLASS 
PORTRAIT-STUDIO. The applicant is a man of long experience 
in one of the leading studios in the East, and can furnish the best 
of references. Address, G. M. W., % Photo-Era Magazine. 


“JUST THE GIFT FOR MY FRIEND 
WHO HAS A CAMERA” 
A set of those beautiful Japanese Transparent Water-Colors in 
a handsome box. 
Ten colors, brushes, instruction-book, etc. Of your dealer, or 
we will mail same postpaid to ph address on receipt of $1.50. 


Peerless Colors are the graphic colors the world 


oe JAPANESE WATER-COLOR CO. 
Rochester, N.Y., U.S. A. 


(COPY) 
Photo-Era: 

Please discontinue my advertisement asking for 
samples of imported photo-specialties. My first “ad” 
brought me a sufficient number of replies. 

Yours truly, 
H. N. G. 


Buffalo, Aug. 7, 1920. 


DEVELOPING PH OTO = POSTCARDS 


PRINTING SCENIC CARDS 
ENLARGING FIN I SHING CALENDARS 


Our beautiful calendar free with your first order. 
ARTHUR A. MACCREADY 
PHOTOGRAPHIC LABORATORIES 
19 Highland Avenue ELIZABETH, N. J. 


INDIA TRANSPARENT COLORS 


are self-blending, vy most pleasing results in the hands 
of amateurs as wel rofessionals. For prints, slides and 
INDIA. COLORS are the last word for latitude 
and snap. 

From your dealer, or from us postpaid, $2.00, plete with 
instructions. 

MOGE PRODUCTS CO. 

16 Lakewood Avenue BUFFALO, N. Y. 


GET OUR MONTHLY 
BARGAIN-LIST. 
ies. ou soe. 
to 60c. on the dollar. Write for it TODAY. 


BASS CAMERA CO. 
109 No. Dearborn St., Dept. E, Chicago 


How to Make 


ortraits 


No. 6 of “ Practical Photography” Series 
How to arrange and light glee _— groups, expose, 
finish, enlarge. ete. Cloth, 75c.; Paper, 35c. ; at dealers 
or AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, iss Bldg., Boston, 
Mass. Sample copy of Magazine free. 
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THE PHOTO-ERA 


Reliable Dealers Worthy of Your Patronage 


“BLUE-LIST” 


Send for our Bulletin and use it as 
Your Shopping-Guide 
Contains Bargains in Cameras, Lenses and 
Everything Photographic 


WILLOUGHBY’S 110 WEST 32D STREET 


NEW YORK 


To acquaint you with our Unusual Quality and Service 


THE PHOTO-SHOP or PHILADELPHIA 
PHOTO- FINISHING 2234 North 29th St. 
we will send you prepaid 

One 5x7 Unmounted Enlargement from one of your 
film-negatives. 
One Book of 168 pages, “How to Make Good Pictures.” 
One Sample Photo-Print of Listoric Interest. 
Our Booklet on “Advice.” Some Folders. 
Cents | Our Booklet, “Worth-while Pictures,” and a Price-List. 
(Remit by Money-Order, 2c. Stamps or Coin.) 


IF IT’S PHOTOGRAPHIC 
YOU’LL FIND IT AT ROBEY’S 


Write us for quotations on 
your photographic needs. 


ROBEY-FRENCH CO. 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
38 Bromfield Street BOSTON 


DON’T BUY A CAMERA 
NEW OR USED 


unless you can find a large assortment of various makes at 
bottom-prices and at a reliable dealer's. You make no 
mistake to try the 

NEW YORK CAMERA EXCHANGE 
108 FULTON STREET NEW YORK CITY 


PLATINOTYPE represents the best in photography. 
The prints add prestige and higher prices to the 


man who makes them. Send for latest lists— 


Platinotype, Palladiotype, and Satista papers 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS 
1814 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPL 


It’s that Luminous, Vibrating Quality that enables 
Pictorialists, Amateurs and Professionals 
to win prizes and honors by the use of 
THE STRUSS PICTORIAL LENS 
FRED’K W. KEASBEY, Box 303, MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


Kalogen, a universal, concentrated liquid developer; 
just add water. 


CORRECT DISTANCE AT A 
GLANCE 
SHARP PICTURES ASSURED 

Set point ite fi hich de t 
istograph will then meas 

ure the d 
adapted to hy. in At 
your Sealeste 8 or sent post-paid for $1.25. 

A. W. MacMILLAN 

Ellis Avenue and 43d Street, E. Chicago, Ill. 


KRAUSS-ZEISS TESSARS F/3.5 and F/4.5 
SOLE U. S. AGENT: 


A. MADELINE, 1416 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
Graflexes with Krauss Tessars Stereo Cameras 


SECOND - HAND LENSES 


ALL MAKES AND SIZES 
Work just as well as mew ones. Send for our bargain-list 
HYATT’S SUPPLY COMPANY 
417 North Broadway St. Louis, Missouri 


ARTISTIC MOUNTS 


LIGHT AND HEAVY WEIGHTS for 


Mounting Sketches and Prints 
THE SEYMOUR COMPANY 
245 7th Avenue (24th Street) - - New York 


EXPOSURE METERS 


Motion 


105 So. Dearborn 


“MADE IN U & 


The Fluid 


Standard White Marking Ink and White 

Opaque for all Photo uses with “Border 

DesignsforPhotoAlbums.” At Dealers, 25¢. 

From Manufacturer, 18¢. extra for mailing 
J. W. JOHNSTON 


New Arts Bldg. (Dept. P), Rochester, N.Y. 
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MILL-STOCKS 


HOTCHKIN & CO. 


INVESTMENTS 
53 STATE STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 


BANK -STOCKS 


If You Knew that in using an ordinary glass lens you prevented some 
of the light-rays from penetrating to the film, and that that very amount was 
the richest ray contained in the light-spectrum, would you continue to do so? 
- Emphatically, No! Not if you could get a lens that would allow all the light, 
including those actinic rays, to filter through unimpeded. 

And you can. Such a lens is our pure Quartz Soft-Focus Lens—the only lens 
through which actinic rays will pass. And because it possesses that quality, 
it is only reasonable that it should be five times faster than any other type. 
Moreover, the unique results of its use leave nothing to be desired in the way 


of mellow, artistic lines, whether it be portraiture or landscape. 
Let us tell you more in our free booklet. Write Dept. Q /. 


HANOVIA CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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The Camera in the Windward Islands 


In Two Parts 


HERBERT B. TURNER 


MYLONG about the first of the year I 
" A A) sot devilishly restless. I wanted 
get away from our newspapers, 
our business-conditions, our “ver- 
SEX ede signs, and get out of the 
United States and mentally stretch, as it were. 
I wanted to have the privilege to order a cocktail, 
if I should happen to want one; in other words 
I desired to be free and have elbow-room and to 
get a chance to breathe free air. 

I could not spare the time to go over to Eu- 
rope, and thus was somewhat in a quandary 
where to strike out for, until one day I happened 
to pick up Sir Frederick Triev’s charming book, 
“The Cradle of the Deep,” which mentally car- 
ried me to the West Indies, with its lands of 
summer and ever-blue seas. I read next “The 
Book of the West Indies’”’ by Verrell, and that 
settled the matter. I hurried down to the steam- 
ship-agent’s and booked myself and wife for a 
round trip to the American, British and French 
Windward Islands, by the Quebec Steamship 
Company, whose boats sail from New York. 

I had the curiosity to see our Virgin Islands. 
I thought that the British might be interesting; 
but my great longing was to see the French, for 
I knew from experience gained from many jour- 
neys that where the French ruled and colonized, 
one found contrast from our own civilization, 
and, for a time at least, a pleasing contrast. 

Of course, cameras and photographic supplies 
had to be thought of as well as clothing. The 
clothing problem was an easy one, for knowing 
what the winter-temperature is here, and, from 
past experience, what it is a few degrees above 
the equator, it merely means that you must put in 
your trunk the thinnest clothing you have, in- 
cluding some Palm Beach suits, and in your suit- 
case heavy underwear for the voyage, wearing 
your ordinary winter street-clothing until it gets 
too warm and a change is needed for comfort. 


The photographic equipment caused me more 
worry; for, although I had had a certain amount 
of experience in Algiers, Honolulu (and Boston 
in summer-weather), I had read here and there so 
much about the difficulties with plates and de- 
velopment in the tropics, that I began to think 
that in the Windward Islands I had a problem 
on my hands. The Eastman Company sent me 
their book on tropical development, and I read 
some English pamphlets on the subject. On 
looking the matter up, I found that the Islands 
in question rarely have a temperature, summer 
or winter, above eighty-five degrees in the shade 
at mid-day, and from sixty-seven to seventy at 
night. Common sense coming into play told me 
that, if one could produce negatives that were 
passable here in New England with the glass 
sometimes standing at one hundred and the 
humidity great, I had best forget the subject and 
proceed as usual. I took one precaution—or I 
should say two—in that in ordering my films 
I had them packed in air-tight tin-cases, a thing 
the Eastman Company does where the product 
is bound overseas and to warm countries. The 
extra cost is five cents a tin. The other precau- 
tion was to mix up a half gallon of chrome-alum 
fixing-bath just before sailing. 

I took my Richard Verascope (stereoscopic 
camera), for which I carried Imperial Special 
Sensitive Plates for a first choice, and Ilford 
Screened Chromatic plates for second choice. 
The Imperial Special Sensitive I had used in 
Algeria and Hawaii with splendid success, in that 
they render cloud-effects beautifully and give a 
clear, sparkling negative free of chemical fog. 
The few Ilfords I used did not produce, for me, 
anywhere nearly such fine negatives. 

For an ordinary camera, I had my 4 x 5 Speed 
Graphic with a seven-inch Zeiss Tessar, for which 
film-packs were selected in preference to plates 
on account of weight and bulk. 
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T lent an Ansco Speedex equipped with a Goerz 
Dagor lens to a friend, who was going along on 
the trip, for I knew that I could borrow it, when 
needed, and he would have the job of carrying it 
and keeping it filled with roll-film. 

Developing-tanks, a light tripod, two large 
focusing-cloths, one for the port-hole, the other 
for the stateroom-transom when not in legiti- 
mate use, a changing-bag, Eastman pyro- 
powders, color-filters, and a Burt meter made 
up the rest of the photographic equipment, not 
forgetting a camel-hair brush and thermometer. 

Thus, on January 13—a Friday remember!— 
we sailed out of New York Harbor on the “S. S. 
Manoa,” which had been a German ship, but 
which was now sailing under the American flag 
and managed by a Canadian company. Truly, 
the only good thing about the combination was 
the German part. The ship was well built for 
rough seas, and was staunch and comfortable, 
for what it was—a cargo-boat fitted to accom- 
modate about sixty first-class passengers with 
due regard for their ease. It had plenty of deck- 
space, a pleasant smoking-room, ladies’ lounge 
and dining-saloon, but in no sense did it try to 
keep pace with the luxury afforded by Atlantic 
passenger-steamers. It was a_ good, slow, 
““=homey” craft with a negro crew and white 
officers. The table was very fair. There was 
a closet-bar which was opened just as soon as 
the pilot disappeared over the side of the ship 
outside of New York Harbor. Whiskey, beer and 
wine were offered at profiteering-prices—profi- 
teering-prices because we found that in the West 
Indies the prices that were paid for liquor were 
the same as here in 1914. The round trip to 
Barbados cost $190 and up, first-class, and the 
$190 accommodations were as good as the $225. 

We had over fourteen hundred miles to go 
before reaching our first port, St. Thomas, and, 
as is my luck, we had to beat into a gale four out 
of the seven days. The gale increased steadily 
and the crockery decreased until, on the last 
day of it, several meals had to be cooked over 
before they reached the table. On this day, the 
ship took a sudden list on the crest of an extraor- 
dinary wave that caused the smoking-room to 
vomit men, the lounge to send its occupants 
head over heels and passengers on deck in a 
struggling mass into the scuppers. The deck- 
steward was lost overboard in a sea no man could 
live in. When the ship keeled over, I thought 
that she was going to turn turtle, and was scared 
white. In twenty odd crossings, most of them 
in fall and winter, I had never seen a ship go 
over so far. We circled about the spot where 
the deck-steward had last been seen, but after 
two hours’ search had to give him up. 


It grew milder each day of the voyage until 
on the sixth we had changed into summer-things. 
On the seventh day, we sighted first the moun- 
tain-covered island of Porto Rico at about four 
o'clock and, an hour or so later, St. Thomas 
began to rise out of the sea. 

After seven days at sea, to sail into the nearly 
landlocked harbor of Charlotte Amalie, the cap- 
ital of St. Thomas, is like entering some enchanted 
realm, especially if, as in our case, the island and 
city are lighted at the time of one’s approach by 
the intense light of a tropical moon. The 
mountains were silhouetted against the moon- 
lit sky; the ivory white city, which from the 
water’s edge stretches up over the nearby hills, 
dotted with clumps of cocoanut palms and shade- 
trees unfamiliar to our Northern eyes, and aglow 
with many electric lights, seemed more like a 
city of dreams than one of reality. The air was 
balmy—like one of our summer-nights, only ever 
so much softer. 

As the ship docked at a quay a mile or more 
from the city proper, we were soon on shore and 
on our way to town along a cocoanut-palm- 
arched road that ran beside the softly lapping 
waters of the bay. Soon we approached low, 
white villas amid tropical gardens abloom with 
hibiscus and the exquisite purple of the trailing 
Bougainvillea from which sprang various species 
of palms, as well as calabash, breadfruit, and 
other trees of this land of southern seas. Climb- 
ing a hill, the road made a sharp turn, and below 
at our feet lay Charlotte Amalie, with its thir- 
teen thousand souls, in all its glory, bathed in 
moonlight, its houses seemingly white, with red- 
tiled roofs, relieved by masses of green. 

Soon we entered its streets to find ourselves 
amid houses that suggested those of Spain, per- 
haps, more ‘than any other land. Coming, at 
length, to a hotel of quaint design, with an open- 
air dining-room which commanded through its 
arched outer columns a view over a palm-shaded 
park, and the harbor with its shipping and lights, 
to the mountains beyond, we selected a table 
and ordered liquid refreshments not to be had 
in the North these days. Here we sat well into 
the night, sometimes almost wondering if the 
superb view before us really was of this earth. 

The next morning, camera-laden, we were 
afoot early, and made our way to a hill half 
way between the ship and the town, upon the 
summit of which stands an ancient tower in 
the center of an old fortification, said to have 
once been the stronghold of the famed pirate, 
Edward Teach, commonly spoken of as “Blue- 
beard.” Here, spread out before us, was a 
scene which, for sheer theatrical beauty of form 
and color, it would be hard to rival this side of 
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the Atlantic; for the sapphire-colored bay with 
its shipping lay below us, all but surrounded by 
an irregular mountainous arm; a city of white 
and red, amid its gardens and _ shade-trees, 
stretched for a goodly distance along the water’s 
edge and sprawled over a nearby hill, upon the 
top of which rose another tower known as Black- 
beard’s Tower. Behind all, like a mighty pro- 
tecting wall, stood the green-robed mountains. 


HARBOR OF ST. THOMAS 


Following the speeds indicated by the Burt 
Meter for a slightly hazy atmosphere, on the 
mid-summer table of latitude 30, I made several 
exposures at 1/40 of a second at F/22 of the view, 
and of vistas close at hand 1/40 at F/16. 

Descending to town, we wandered through 
one street after another, finding much that was 
charmingly picturesque to record either with the 
stereoscope or the Speed Graphic. My friend 
was snapping away with the Speedex at 1/25 
of a second at F/16 as a working-basis, while I 
used the Verascope at 1/100 at F/8. As we 
got up on the hill, where the better residences 
are situated, we found a greater amount of 
foliage to reckon with. Remembering my ex- 
perience in Hawaii, which taught me that ample 


exposure is required for tropic vegetation in 
order to avoid harsh contrasts and get detail 
in the shadows, we increased our exposure, I 
setting the focal-plane on the Graphic at 1/25 
of a second and opening up a trifle less than 
F/16. On reaching the top of the hill and 
climbing Blackbeard’s Tower, we got another 
wonderful view whieh I recorded very success- 
fully at 1/40 of a second at F/16. 


HERBERT B. TURNER 


We found the city not so white on close view 
by sunlight, for the houses were softly tinted by 
time and the hand of man. Thus there were 
grays, light blues, pink and yellow, as well as 
white. In numerous places balconies hung over 
the sidewalk, and sometimes palms leaned out 
from walled enclosures. St. Thomas certainly 
is a picturesque oasis of the sea; and I would 


- dwell longer upon it, but this is hardly the place 


to write of history, commerce and scenic details. 

That night I locked myself in my stateroom, 
blocked up the port-hole and transom with the 
focusing-cloths, and by the aid of some ice, 
developed, maintaining a temperature of 65°. 
I ascertained that the longer exposures given 
above gave me the more satisfactory negatives 
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with the right amount of detail in the shadows, 
yet registered nicely any clouds there might be 
drifting about without the aid of a filter. 

I also discovered that developing in a closed 
stateroom in a warm climate was very unpleas- 
ant. The washing-water had to be used with 
care, for fresh water is precious on shipboard. I 
had to go to the pantry for a small pitcherful, 
pour it into the hand-basin, put the films in 
and turn them over and over. I had to keep 
replenishing the water by constant journeys to 
the source of supply for forty minutes. The 
plates were washed in their developing-tank by 
moving the rack up and down in a constantly- 
changed supply of water. The chrome-alum 
fixing-bath did its work well, so that in the 
warmer wash-water there was no frilling. An 
electric fan in the stateroom quickly did the 
drying. The whole episode lasted over two 
hours, when I wanted to be on deck enjoying a 
smoke and the cool breeze amid good company. 
I made up my mind that I was not a photographic 
sport, and I would rather lose the pictures that 
I might make in the future than go through the 
process again. 

By this development, I had found the basis 
for calculating exposures; and I determined to 
follow it. As I used up each filmpack, I replaced 
it in its carton and wrapped it up in oiled paper; 
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but I did not use the tin-holders, for they retain 
moisture. Later I bought some rubber-sheeting; 
and, after drying sheeting and film-packs in the 
sun, did them up in bundles and sealed them 
with adhesive tape. The plates I treated in 
the same way. 

Let me say here that a month or so later, 
when I developed at home, I got even finer 
negatives than on shipboard; and I found no 
deterioration, spots or blemishes, caused by the 
sea-voyage or climatic conditions of the islands. 
In every case, where I did my work properly, 
I got fine crisp negatives, and where I did make 
a mistake, it was usually on account of under- 
exposure, of which more anon. I miscalculated 
my exposures amid thick tropical foliage. The 
Speedex yielded good negatives when opened 
up to F/6.8 at a slow 1/25, where the focal- 
plane at the same speed at F/9 gave a negative 
that had to be intensified to get a fair print, and 
two were hopeless. 

The tripod and the focusing-cloths were never 
used, for, although it never registered above 
83° in the shade, it was often over 100° in the 
sun, and at that temperature one is much hap- 
pier traveling light. The focusing was done 
with the lens opened up to F/4.5 and then 


stopped down. 
From St. Thomas on, the trip through that 
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extensive chain of mountain-tops, that protrudes 
out of a sapphire-colored sea, from Porto Rico 
to South America, known generally as the Wind- 
ward Islands, is one of great charm. The ship 
sails usually between islands late at night, and 
approaches a new port about breakfast-time 
the following morning, where, coming to anchor, 
it lies some half mile off shore during the day, 
giving one plenty of time on shore to motor over 


we found ourselves at St. Croix, the largest of 
the American Virgin Islands, an island less 
theatrical in aspect than St. Thomas, but, 
perhaps, more beautiful in its vivid greenness 
and tropical splendor. 

One first sees it lying in a turquoise sea, 
girdled by a beach of white sand, fringed by 
gracefully bending cocoanut-palms, back of 
which are vast plantations of light-green sugar- 
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a goodly part of the island and see the town 
and nearby villages. 

This series of mountains gradually increases 
in height and rich tropical beauty, with one or 
two exceptions, from St. Thomas, with its range 
of a little more than fifteen hundred feet, to 
Dominica, where the peaks reach to an altitude of 
overamile. From Dominica the mountains grad- 
ually decrease as one proceeds toward Trinidad. 

In this chain of garden-spots upon a lovely 
sea, we have a history of discovery, dating mainly 
from 1493; colonization, buccaneering, and in- 
ternational strife most fascinating to read— 
until to-day, this group of islands flies the flags 
of the United States, Great Britain, France and 
Holland. 

Thus on the morning, after leaving St. Thomas, 
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cane, relieved now and then by clumps of 
foliage of a darker green. Inland gentle hills 
roll up higher and higher until they meet the 
mountains. Here and there, small settlements 
are discerned, and sprinkled over the island, 
adding picturesque quality to the scene, are old 
stone-towers, once wind-mills a century or so 
ago, but now largely in ruins and reminding one 
of ancient castle-keeps. 

We landed by the aid of small boats, at the 
little town of Frederickstiid, a clean, regularly 
laid-out place, white in tone, with red roofs 
shaded to some extent by palms. But Fred- 
erickstiid is of little interest to tourists, so, 
hiring a Ford at a nominal cost, we drove through 
a delightful country with many picturesque 
features to Christianstiid, a dear little city, the 
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capital of the island, which lies some fifteen 
miles from Frederickstid on the other coast. 
The architecture of the town is distinctly ‘old- 
world,” and one is reminded of delightful Euro- 
pean spots that are occasionally met with in 
little-traveled sections. Some of the build- 
ings are bright blue, some red; but softer tints 
and white predominate. Trailing flowering- 


vines grow over many of the houses, and palms 
and trees of the south offer shade and pleasing 
contrast. The town contains many architect- 
ural bits and vistas that appeal to the user of a 
camera. We spent a number of hours wander- 
ing about its streets and water-front before re- 
turning to Frederickstiid and to the ship. 
End of Part I 


Some Things You Should Not Do—and Why 
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rule-of-thumb photographer 
often succeeds in producing excel- 
wy lent results. This is largely due 
§]| to the fact that he usually combines 
ES a considerable amount of common 
sense with no small degree of manipulative skill. 
But there are a number of points which crop up 
in practical work in which common sense alone 
is not a sufficient guide, and when some theoreti- 
cal knowledge will frequently prove to be of 
the greatest practical importance. It is pro- 
posed to set out a few of the many cases in which 
this holds good. Usually it will be noted that 
the dangers you are warned against are the result 
of a secondary action, and can hardly be foretold 
unless the theory of the processes involved is 
understood. 

You should not use very strong fixing-solu- 
tions. It is generally recognized that solutions 
at very different temperatures are likely to 
strain the gelatine film, and set up frilling and 
blisters. Exactly the same effect may be ob- 
tained by using solutions of greatly varying 
densities. If it is ever necessary (it never should 
be) to use fixing, or any other bath, of very 
great strength, the negative or print should not 
be transferred straight from it into pure water, 
but should be placed first in'a bath of normal 
strength, in order that the strain on the film 
from the change of density may be more gradual. 
It may be worth pointing out that it has been 
proved that a strength of fixing-bath of over 
eight ounces of hypo to twenty ounces of water 
not only adds nothing to the speed of working, 
but even makes it slower, as the more dense 
fluid takes a longer time to penetrate the film. 

You should not focus with a large stop, stop 
down, and expose without re-focusing. Of 
course, this is often done, and with a few types 
of lenses it does not matter. But with most 
types the only way of obtaining really accurate 
focus is to use the same stop when examining 


the image as you intend to use for the exposure. 
If you use a small stop it will; of course, be 
difficult to trace any error on the negative, but 
it will be there. The stopping down of a lens 
is simply using only the center of it, and that 
portion often has an appreciably different focus 
from that of the whole lens. 

You should not make up solutions containing 
potassium metabisulphite with very hot water. 
It is true that this assists very greatly in dis- 
solving a somewhat stubborn chemical; but, at 
the same time, it decomposes it, making it less 
effective, if not actively harmful, in the solution. 

You should not keep or use sodium sulphide 
anywhere near stocks of plates or paper. It is 
not an uncommon procedure to sulphide-tone 
prints in the printing-room, where paper may 
be stocked. If this is done, the fumes from the 
sulphide will penetrate the wrappings of any 
sensitive material in reach, and cause endless 
trouble with spots and patches of fog. The 
results are much the same as when the materials 
are stale. 

You should never lay out wet prints on any 
paper other than chemically pure blotting-paper. 
This is done sometimes when a big batch over- 
flows the usual drying-space, and when damping 
down prints for wet mounting. It may be fatal 
to the permanence of your prints, most papers 
being bleached with chemicals which are not 
thoroughly washed out, the residues of which 
will have deadly effects on any print placed on 
it when wet. 

You should never use a freshly-made solution 
until all the constituents have dissolved. I have 
often seen this done, especially with developers 
when the sulphite and carbonate refuse to 
dissolve. The idea seems to be that a little 
longer development will make up for the solu- 
tion being “‘weaker.” That, however, is only 
half the trouble. If some of the ingredients * 


have dissolved and some have not, the propor- 
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tions will be all wrong; you may get such 
rapid action as to produce chemical fog. or you 
may find the developer so restrained as to be 
useless. The varying results are too often put 
down as errors in exposure. 

You should not think that the faster the 
water flows through a washer, the faster are the 
plates being freed of hypo. As a matter of 
fact, a gentle stream is much more quick and 
effective in its results than is a miniature Niagara. 
Only a small part of the hypo you wish removed 
is on the surface of the negative, the greater 
part is deep down in the film itself. A quick 
flow of water will pass over the surface of the 
film, and hardly penetrate at all, whereas a 
slow ‘stream will penetrate, soak up the hypo, 
and carry it off. 

You should not put a plate straight from the 
developer into the fixing-bath without an inter- 
mediate rinse in clear water. There may be no 
immediately-observable bad effects; but nega- 
tives so treated are very apt to develop spots 
after a year or two, presumably because some 
chemical compound is formed which prevents 
perfect fixation, or refuses to be washed out in 
the ordinary way. In addition, it is a practice 
which causes the fixing-bath to become thick, 
discolored, and useless after the first day’s work. 

You should not allow spilled solutions to dry 
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up on floor or bench. It is not only that they 
will rot the wood, but almost every solution used 
in photography will, if evaporated in this way, 
deposit tiny crystals of its solid contents; these 
crystals are remarkably light, and will soon be 
stirred up and float in the air of the darkroom 
until they find a convenient resting-place, as 
often as not, on a sensitive plate, with the result 
of mysterious spots. For the same _ reason, 
never leave a spoiled print or negative saturated 
with solution to dry in the darkroom; either 
wash it free of chemicals or else put it outside 
at once. 

Never forget that because a dish “looks” 
clean, it is not necessarily chemically clean. 
Most solutions, hypo in particular, penetrate 
into the pores of their containers, even if of 
glazed porcelain or enamel. No amount of 
ordinary washing can remove them, and should 
any different solution be used in the dish, it is 
highly probable that it will be contaminated. 
One dish, one solution, is the only safe rule. 

You should never forget that a photographic 
plate is sensitive to many influences besides 
that of light. Friction, electricity, heat, and 
chemical fumes—all have effects upon _ it. 
Therefore, it is unwise to handle it more than 
absolutely necessary, and there is no doubt that 
the best way to keep plates is in their original 
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packings until the moment they are wanted in 
the slides (plateholders). 

You should never leave a color-filter in strong 
light any longer than is necessary. Some are 
apt to fade, and you will find that they have 
lost their virtues as color-correctors and have 
an uncertain effect on exposure. Lenses also 
are best kept in the dark, with a cap at each 
end as protection from the air. If left about 
long in an impure atmosphere, even the best 
of lenses will become discolored, which, of 
course, retards their speed very much. 

Never blame any maker’s materials for not 
giving good results, if you do not use the solu- 
tions recommended for them. It is true that 
some developers, for instance, are suitable for 
almost any plate; but you do find some makes of 


material which are greatly influenced by even 
small variations in the composition of solutions, 
and will give their best effect when used only 
with a specially compounded mixture. This is 
especially true of papers of the slow bromide 
and gaslight types, which may account in part 
for the poor results so often obtained on such 
paper. After all, it is only fair to the makers 
that you should follow their instructions. 

Never forget that in making photographs you 
are simply utilizing natural laws. There is no 
possibility of them failing you; if you do not 
obtain the best results, either your material 
or your manipulation has been wrong, and there 
is not much faulty material about, in these 
days, unless it has been kept badly since leaving 
the factory.—The British Journal. 


Improving Prints by Retouching 


H. R. BEZANT 


PHOTOGRAPHER can generally 
@| look back and visualise scores of 
<< Wa subjects that he has seen, which 

wet 8) would have made beautiful pictures 
Zi-=s| were it not for some uninteresting, 
inartistic and unavoidable detail that stood right 
in the way. Many subjects have been passed 
by as not worth a dryplate, because the photog- 
rapher could not persuade his camera to use wis- 
dom and discretion and omit all the undesirable 
objects that often intrude upon the composition. 

Once I saw a red squirrel about twenty feet 
up on a limb of a tree, and the little animal lay 
basking in the early spring’s warm sunshine. It 
had both eyes drowsily about four-fifths closed. 
I climbed up a tree, nearby, to within six feet, 
and, sure enough—as it happens nine-hundred- 
ninety-nine times out of a thousand—an insig- 
nificant, dead stick was right in the way. I 
reached out, took hold to remove the obstacle, 
and, crack! it gave way. The sound thus pro- 
duced was only slight, but enough so that the 
squirrel opened its round, black eyes and looked 
at me suspiciously. Without any more delay, it 
hurried away! And, while I was watching my 
steps down the tree, making sure of my footing 
on the melting ice and snow that lay in the 
crotches, I made one substantial resolution— 
to retouch! It is but once in a lifetime that the 
opportunity comes to get a certain picture. The 
opportunity may pass in less than one second, 
and then it is gone for all time. Had I made the 
picture of the squirrel at the opportune moment, 


the probabilities are—except for the stick—that 
the picture would have been good. In consider- 
ing the matter carefully, if the picture is far 
enough away so that the detail is not visible, it 
will be seen that a picture is made up of mass- 
tones. There will be the dark tone of the squir- 
rel backed by a lighter tone of a mass of early 
spring-foliage, and here and there patches of 
sky, and the ugly stick. It will be observed that 
to eliminate the defect would be merely a matter 
to work over with a medium which will cover it, 
by matching the surrounding scenery and de- 
tails of the picture. Consequently, make use of 
the first opportunity and do the best that you 
can, but that best may mean—Retouching. 

Much has been said about photo-retouching, 
some claim one thing and some another. Of 
course, if a subject is lighted correctly, and if the 
effect of various colors is controlled correctly, 
and a number of other if’s are conquered at the 
time of making the picture, there should be no 
need of retouching. However, no matter where 
one goes, somewhere, on the other side of a pri- 
vate door in the photo-studio, or in the advanced 
amateur’s darkroom, there is to be found some 
corner where the art of photo-retouching is prac- 
tised. And, so long as the handwork is not un- 
pleasantly evident in the positive, the photog- 
rapher may bring his work forward and receive 
full credit for it. In the face of it all, the well- 
established business of photo-retouching goes 
hand in hand with photography—at least with 
photo-portraiture. 
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Apart from the business of retouching the neg- 
ative, there is another form of retouching with 
which the photographer is generally not so famil- 
iar, and the amateur knows still less about it. 
As for the novice, he marvels in his ignorance of 
it all. This kind of retouching is practised ex- 
tensively by photo-engravers and _ publishers, 
where many photographs are reproduced. I 
have in mind particularly two classes of workers 
to whom this subject will be of interest. First, 
those who wish to increase their skill and, second, 
those who are interested to know how. The 
work has great possibilities and can be managed 
easily by the average camerist. It is known as 
photo-retouching; but instead of being on the 
negative, it is done on the print. Parts of prints 
can be worked together into one picture; ob- 
jectionable subjects can be removed easily from 
the picture; more desirable backgrounds may 
be worked in, and this can be done with detail of 
almost photographic quality—at least, with such 
detail that it would be difficult for any one to 
detect the result of skilful work. By careful 
practice, one can soon establish an individual 
-method of using the medium. No two persons 
do things exactly alike; there is no fixed rule, 
hence remarks are only suggestions. 

The equipment needed for this work depends 
upon the amount of money that the worker 
cares to invest. The air-brush, brush-rule, 
palette, and a number of other things which 
are necessary to the professional man, will 
not be needed by one who has only a small 
amount of work to do. The air-brush is a very 
serviceable instrument for working upon large, 
smooth masses and almost any art-supply 
dealer can give particulars with regard to the 
different standard makes. It is very important 
to have a good sable-brush. No. 3 is a good 
size, and it should be a round brush with the 
hair well packed in the ferrule so that when 
dipped into water, and sharply “flipped”? with 
the finger, it will hold a point and not divide. 
A camel- or ox-hair brush is useless for this kind 
of work. A piece of glass, about four by eight 
inches, a tube of watercolor-lampblack, a small 
jar of watercolor white, a tube of watercolor, 
lemon-yellow or chrome-orange, a cake of 
magnesium carbonate, and a handful of absorb- 
ent cotton, complete the list of articles that are 
really necessary. 

The piece of glass is used as a palette. The 
watercolor white should be well stirred to mix 
in the gum which rises to the top when it is let 
stand for awhile. When it is well mixed, dip 
out about a teaspoonful and place it on the 
upper left corner of the glass. Next, take some 
more white and place it on the middle of the glass, 


and add a very, very little lampblack. It will 
be found that the mixture will have a bluish 
color which is very deceitful in photography, as 
blue is really not so dark to the photographic 
plate as it appears to the eye. A more neutral 
tone is desirable for photographic purposes and 
so, by adding to the bluish mixture of white 
and black a little lemon-yellow, a greenish-gray 
color is produced, which matches generally the 
tone of most photographic prints. However, 
by using certain developing-formule, many 
photographers produce photographs which have 
a decided brownish tone. In this case chrome- 
orange is better than lemon-yellow. Having 
mixed this white, black, and yellow, or chrome- 
orange, as the case may require, the worker 
should scoop it up and place it second in the 
row at the top of the glass. Then, put some 
more white on the center of the glass, and mix 
this batch a shade darker, destroying the bluish 
tone as before, and place this third in the row. 
Again mix up another batch still darker and 
deaden the blue, and place it fourth in the row. 
It is important to blend the mixtures well. Now, 
place fifth in the row on the upper right corner, 
a patch of pure lampblack. There will be— 
in five steps, ranging from pure white to black— 
a set of monochrome shades from which any 
desired tone can be selected. These should be 
let dry hard before using. With this medium 
it is possible to cover any part of the photo- 
graphic print. 

Now for the actual work: The retouching 
may be necessary to remove a disfiguring tele- 
phone-pole, or to take away some inartistic 
structure which is objectionable in the picture. 
Take the print to be retouched and paste it onto 
a cardboard-mount; then take the sable-brush 
and dip it into water. Apply the wet brush to 
the watercolor on the glass, selecting from the 
five the tone that will most nearly match the 
mass-tones of the picture, and by mixing any 
two, lighten or darken as needed. Cover the 
object to be retouched out, first, with a solid, 
flat, mass-tone by applying the moistened re- 
touching-medium to the print with the brush in 
flat and graded tones according to the tone of 
the immediate adjoining part of the picture. 
And, second, by breaking up these flat masses 
with detail corresponding to that of the back- 
ground, the principal object in the picture, and 
the surrounding scenery. After the print has 
been retouched carefully, a copy-negative is 
made and if the work has been well executed the 
detail in the retouching will be in the resulting 
print—almost photographically perfect. 

Photographic prints that have been handled 
especially glossy prints—and prints that have 
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been fixed in an acid-bath, will often have a 
greasy surface on which it is impossible to do 


retouching and keep the print flat; it will roll 
up. There are many remedies for this trouble; 
but, perhaps, the cleanest and best way is to 
apply to the print with a tuft of cotton some 
magnesium carbonate and rub it in briskly before 
beginning to work. It will instantly remove the 
cause of the trouble, and, at any time, during 
the work—when the retouching is dry—mag- 


nesium carbonate may be applied in this way 
without damage to the retouching. However, 
remember to dust off the surplus carbonate with 
a tuft of clean cotton. 

Of course, the beginner has no right to expect 
that all there is to do is to read the teachings of 
experience, make the attempt and succeed. Let 
him undertake small things first; then learn to 
retouch out small objects and later, he will be 
qualified to retouch in a truly artistic manner. 


Things That Have Helped Me 
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HAVE a very 


good method of 
A making gummed stamp-size photo- 
fa graphs which I wish to pass along 
fy) for the benefit of other readers of 
Puoto-Era who may be interested. 
The device used is shown in the sketch. To 
make it, take cardboard and make “tube” (1) 
about four inches in diameter and twelve inches 
long. Make another “tube” (2) that will fit 
snugly over tube (1). In center of tube (2) cut 


light-weight paper. Then develop, fix, wash 
and dry in the usual manner. When paper is 
dry, gum as follows. Procure a smooth sheet of 
celluloid and a bottle of mucilage. Thoroughly 
clean the celluloid. With thin mucilage coat 
back of paper evenly then place the paper (muci- 
lage-side down) against the celluloid and press 
the two together, but not hard enough to squeeze 
out any of the mucilage. Allow the mucilage to 
dry and then strip the paper from the celluloid. 


hole for negative and fasten negative therein. 
A piece of paper is fastened at corners over nega- 
tive to hold it in place, a hole being cut in the 
paper the size the photographic print is tobe. Of 
course, photographs of fanciful design can be 
made by the use of a mask. Near one end of 
tube (1) attach printing-paper at corners. To 
print, slip tube (2) over tube (1) so the negative 
will be over the upper left-hand corner of print- 
ing paperat A. Make exposure. Then turn tube 
(2) to the right, turning just enough to get first 
exposure out of the way and make another ex- 
_ posure, continuing thus until the other side of 
the paper is reached. Then slip tube (2) down 
an inch and a half or so, and make another row 
of exposures across paper, as before. Continue 
till all the paper has been used. I always use 


Clean the celluloid thoroughly with warm water 
after use. The sheet of celluloid should be larger 
than the size of printing-paper used. After paper 
is gummed, cut out photographic prints with 
trimming-board or shears. At least, a dozen 
prints can be made on one 4 x 5 sheet of printing- 
paper. 

I found that, when I kept my printing-paper 
in an open drawer, while making a batch of 
prints, I often forgot to close the drawer when 
turning on the light, consequently ruining some 
of the paper. I overcame this, however, by fit- 
ting a piece of light wood as a cover inside of the 
drawer. I painted it a dull black, and hinged 
one end to the back of the drawer. On the other 
end, I fastened a small weight of lead and 
screwed a knob on the top. Across the front of 
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the inside of the drawer, I nailed a small strip 
of wood on a level with the hinges at the back so 
that the cover would lie flat. When I take a 
sheet from the drawer, the cover falls back so 
that, without closing the drawer, the paper is 
protected from the light. 

~ Seashore-scenes, sunsets, etc., show up well in 
a photograph which is tinted to an even pink. 
Yellow gives a pleasing effect for some prints, as 
do also red and purple. Red is especially ap- 
propriate for fireside-interior scenes. To obtain 
these tints, I expose gaslight-paper in the usual 
way, develop and wash off the developer com- 
pletely, then dry the prints in the darkroom 
without fixing. When they are dry I expose 
them to the sun’s rays until a tint is obtained 
considerably deeper than that which I desire. 
Then I fix the print in the usual manner. I have 
found that such prints are as permanent as those 
made in the ordinary way. Another method is 
to use gaslight-paper and print in the sunlight. 
Expose until the whole image is a dark purple. 
Immerse it in an ordinary fixing-bath which will 
at once tone and fix it. The color of prints made 
in this way is red, purple, pink, orange, yellow, 
according to how long the print was exposed. 

I once had a camera which would not yield 
good pictures except when the sun was shining 
brightly. I tried the following experiment and 
was surprised to find that the pictures made in 
the shade were as good as any one could wish. 
The plan is this. Take an ordinary subject in 
the sunlight and then take another in the shade 
using the same shutter-speed and lens-opening. 
Then, in developing, make the developer half 
strength, 7.e. dissolve the chemicals in twice as 
much water as the directions call for. This will 
necessitate developing the film or plate twice as 
long. Theoretically, the results obtained would 
be exactly the same, but when developed in this 
way, the picture made in the shade will be as 
clear and bright as the one made in the sunlight. 

I have made a good deal of money making 
photographic name-plates and signs with gold- 
or silver-letters on a black ground for merchants 
and others in the following manner: The name 


or sign is first very carefully drawn with a lead- 
pencil on a sheet of white cardboard and the let- 
ters then carefully blocked-in in solid black with 
Indian-ink. The design is then fastened up in 
a good light and photographed to the size re- 
quired. When the negative, which must have 
a dense black image with clear transparent let- 
tering, has been made, all that has to be done is 
to apply a little gold- or silver-paint over the let- 
ters on the film-side and attach a cardboard over 
the back. Viewed from the glass-side, the let- 
tering is the right way round and shows up in 
gold- or silver-letters on the black ground caused 
by the photographic image of the white paper. 
By making a good sample and calling upon 
merchants and others in cities and towns one will 
be surprised at the number of orders he will re- 
ceive and the amount of money he can make 
producing such name-plates and signs. I had 
an agent take orders for me for more than two 
years for signs sizes 5x 7 and8 x10. I charged 
$1 each for 5 x 7, and $1.50 for 8 x 10. I was 
kept pretty busy making them. 

I was once using a particularly fine whole- 
plate (614 x 81% inches) anastigmat lens of the 
type which allows one of its combinations to be 
employed by itself. When I wished to use the 
back lens, I found it immovably fast in the 
mount. I tried all the devices which I knew for 
dealing with such things; but all were without 
avail and, after taking the skin off my hands, in 
futile efforts, I gave up in despair. Presently, 
a friénd appeared whose professional pursuits 
have rendered him an adept at extractions— 
generally of a painful kind. I entrusted the lens 
to him and, apparently without any effort, he 
did what I wished. The whole secret of unscrew- 
ing a thing of that sort which was stuck fast, he 
explained, was to press it in at the same time as 
the attempt to turn it was made. It seemed to 
be too simple to be true; but a few days after- 
ward I was with a photographer to whom pre- 
cisely the same thing happened. Taking the 
lens from him, I pressed towards the diaphragm 
and then, trying to turn it, I found that it 
yielded at once. 
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CHRISTMAS-SNOW 


LTHOUGH Eder in his “History 
of Photography” points out ex- 
A ) pressly that the foundations of the 
’) theory of color-photography were 
= S} laid entirely by a single person, 
namely, the Frenchman, Louis Arthur Ducos 
du Hauron, who died recently at the patriarchal 
age of eighty-three years, nevertheless the name 
of this extremely meritorious investigator is but 
little known in outside circles. The greater 
part of the various color-processes are always 
known under the names of other men, and yet 
Ducos du Hauron, over whose work an unlucky 
star seemed to shine from the beginning, was the 
first to mention this particular process. Only 
one year afterward, no less a person than the 
great Maxwell took hold of the problem of color- 
photography, and as one may readily suppose, 
without knowing anything of his investigations, 
the twenty-five-year-old Ducos du Hauron, on 
the 14th of July, 1862, sent to his friend L. 
Lélut, of the French Academy of Sciences, a 
treatise with the request to lay it before the 
Academy. This treatise, in its fundamental 
features, contained the additive process for 
4 producing in colors photographs, projections and 
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Louis Arthur Ducos du Hauron 


In Memoriam 
DR. CARL FORCH 


individual views—in short, the whole process 
as it was brought into practice in the nineties 
of the last century by Ives and Miethe with the 
aid of the then recently developed photo- 
chemistry. Even the half-pervious mirror was 
not omitted, by means of which two diapositives 
placed together at an angle of ninety degrees, 
could be examined in the viewing-apparatus. 
That the idea of colored pictures viewed simul- 
taneously with stereoscopic effect was also men- 
tioned, shows that Ducos du Hauron allowed 
nothing to pass without observation in order to 
follow up the problem to its last offshoot. He 
was not satisfied, however, with the one solu- 
tion, but also mentioned (and here he stands 
without a forerunner) color-photography by 
means of a screen, such as Joly and Lumiére 
later constructed. Lélut gave the treatise to 
one of his colleagues outside the circle of the 
Academy, who rejected it with absolute lack of 
comprehension. Who it was that gave this un- 
favorable decision we cannot know to-day. In 
his valuable book, “‘La Triplice photographique 
des Couleurs et I’ Imprimerie,” in 1897, Ducos du 
Hauron himself speaks of an anonymous col- 
league. It said that the deductions were not 
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sufficiently strong, the conclusions were alto- 
gether too audacious—“‘hasardée”’ it was called 


—its practicability appeared doubtful! That 


upon this death-sentence of the expert Lélut 
advised his young friend to withdraw the treatise, 
cannot be wondered at. Another series of works, 
in the year 1869, in which Ducos du Hauron 
treated subtractive color-photography, and in 
which he came into competition with Ch. Cros, 
was also unable to obtain the attention it 
deserved in wider circles. When he had an 
opportunity to exhibit a few simple proofs to 
the French Photographic Society, the color- 
sensitive plates were lacking, without which 
color-photography could not possess a_ living 
existence. 

Ducos du Hauron labored tirelessly with his 
brother Alcide in the further development of 
color-photography, and in 1878 he was able to 
say that every photographic process could be 
utilized in three-color printing; but the resound- 
ing success that others shared so richly, and the 
loud acknowledgment of publicity, never reached 
the despairing man in the distant country town 
of Algiers. In order to spare him the bitterest 
pangs of poverty in the evening of life, the 
French Government granted him a niggardly 
pension of twelve hundred frances a year, and 
the Vienna Photographic Society in the year 1904 
raised for him an honorary gift in the interested 
circles of technical photomechanical printing. 


Still less attention than the color-photographic 
work of Ducos du Hauron received, was given 
to another proposition of his—made in the year 
1864—by which he stands at the head of the 
development of the kinematograph. He re- 
ceived at that time a French patent for a photo- 
graphic camera for producing consecutive pic- 
tures. This apparatus, which presumably could 
not have been completed, was to have had the 
following arrangement: There were, side by side, 
two sets of sixteen similar lenses, each set joined 
in four horizontal rows. On the light-sensitive 
plate, therefore, there were thirty-two fields of 
exposure. The exposure, made by means of a 
cloth-roll, begins in the first set in the upper 
row, passing to and fro to the inner field of the 
lowest row; from here it springs to the adjoin- 
ing field of the second set and ends in the upper 
inner row again. To be sure the pictures would 
have parallactic displacement to a noticeable 
degree: at all events the proposition was very 
similar to that of Muybridge, who produced the 
first motion-pictures. In this Ducos du Hauron 
had just as little success, which was also denied 
to his countryman Dumont, who in 1861 tried 
to make pictures with a single lens on plates 
arranged consecutively on a band and changed 
rapidly. Here, also, it must be conceded that 
he was the pacemaker of a technique that has 
now become very important. 

Photographische Industrie. 


Photographic Greeting-Cards 


JOSEPH COBURN SMITH 


ret INE of the chief reasons why photog- 
ic ey ey raphy holds such a charm for us 

ae amateurs, is that there are so many 
es WF) different phases of the subject, that 
L “4 the hobby never becomes monoto- 
nous. "er delightful phase is the making of 
personal greeting-cards. These cards, repre- 
senting, as they do, your own personal thought 
and effort are likely to be more highly prized by 
your friends than the ordinary commercial 
product. However, as they will be held up as 
examples of your artistry, they should be done 
well or not at all. Although it is not an ex- 
tremely difficult feat to make tasteful little 
cards, the task is really not so simple as it would 
seem at first glance; for there are innumerable 
small and unforeseen difficulties which arise and 
make an astonishing amount of trouble before 
the final result is obtained. Probably, the best 


way to help anyone who may wish to try to 
make this type of card, would be to describe 
how I made some of my own and to give an 
idea of the difficulties that may be expected, 
also some data concerning exposure and the 
like which may help others in a desire to attempt 
similar work. For this purpose, I selected four 
cards as examples. 

Let us first look at the Easter-card. The 
first step was to think out the design pretty 
clearly and see that it conformed with the rules 
of composition, for if the design is poorly com- 
posed the observer is unconsciously irritated by 
it just as in any other unsuccessful picture. 
Then I found an old mount on which to do the 
lettering. A great deal of time was spent, by 
the way, in looking over magazine-advertise- 
ments before finding a type of lettering which 
was slender and graceful, and harmonized with 
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EASTER-GREETINGS 


the flowers. The letters were first drawn lightly 
with a pencil and then filled in with Indian-ink. 
The capitals were painted with white ink. Then 
I laid the card on a table, in front of a window 
through which the afternoon sun was shining, 
and arranged the daffodils on it. This was 
something of a task, as they would not seem to 
look right until I discovered that there were 
too many leaves. Also, the lower flower per- 
sisted in rolling over on its side and the leaves 
would not stay in place. However. at last I 
got a sufficiently satisfactory arrangement all 
ready to photograph, but here new difficulties 
arose. My camera was a Graflex and too heavy 
to hold out in front of me directly over the center 
of the card and, at the same time, focus and 
operate the shutter. Finally, I used a tripod 
screwed in the side socket and, with the legs 
braced against a chair, a bureau and the wall, 
the camera was steady enough to yield a picture. 
Then came the question of exposure. I had had 


no experience in a case like this, and my exposure- 


JOSEPH COBURN SMITH 


calculator was of no help, here. Then, too, the 
yellow flowers called for a color-screen, which 
further complicated matters. I concluded . to 
make a trial-exposure, develop it right away, see 
how much it was under- or over-timed and then 
expose the next plate correctly. To my surprise, 
the first exposure turned out to be about right. 
Data: 3 p.m.; Wratten Panchromatic plate; 
KS screen; 1/10 second at F/8. 

The Yuletide-card was built around the candle- 
stick. Knowing that candles were supposed to 
be associated with Christmas, I looked up the 
matter and found that the burning of the Yule- 
Candle is one of the old Christmas-customs in 
England. Accordingly, I used the words “* Cheer- 
ful Yuletide” instead of “*Merry Christmas,” 
and did the lettering in the black-letter style in 
order to carry out the old English idea. These 
points may seem to be mere trifles; but we must 
remember that Michelangelo said, ‘Trifles 
make up perfection, but perfection is no trifle.” 
The quaint candle with all its drippings did not 
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“MERRY CHRISTMAS!” 


happen just in that way; but was the result of 
burning it carefully upside down until the top 
was shaped right and then applying melted 
paraffine with a spoon, in such a way that it 
would run down the side and make the pic- 
turesque effect. In order to make the holly 
look like holly, it was necessary to snip off all 
except a very few of the leaves. Also, there 
were two kinds of holly, and the kind having the 
larger, glossier leaves with less points on them 
photographed better. 

The exposure was made with the aid of two 
100 watt Mazda lamps. One of these was in- 
tended for use with a stereopticon and the light 
came from a very small source; consequently it 
threw a sharp shadow. As may be observed, 


JOSEPH COBURN SMITH 


The other lamp, 
which was frosted, I placed far enough over to 
the right so that it would not cast a shadow on 
the background, but would brighten up the 


this was used on the left. 


right side of the candle. The exposure, which 
happened to be about right, was seventy seconds, 
with the lens stopped down to F/16. A pan- 
chromatic plate was the only kind I had on 
hand; but any other would have been just as 
good, since the subject itself was almost all in 
monochrome, It was developed in a_ tank, 
Jetting the action continue longer than usual in 
order to get more contrast. 

The next card, in the shape of a Christmas- 
package, was used as a tag on gifts. I first 
thought of using a regular package done up in 
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Joseph Coburn Smith 


A CHEERFUL YULETIDE 


tissue-paper; but that was hard to write on in 
ink, so I took a white box, wrote on it, tied it 
up with ribbon, stuck in a sprig of holly and 
photographed it. The exposure was made with 
the same two lamps, only this time they were 
held close to the camera in order to prevent any 
obvious shadows. I gave fifty seconds; but a 
little more would have been better. Some of 
the finished tags I tinted with red and green, 
which made them more attractive. 

The other card was made in about the same 
way as the Yuletide-card. The lettering was 
done on a sheet of white paper which formed the 
background and the base. The placing of the 
packages took a great deal of care in order that 
the arrangement might look natural and, at the 
same time, compose well with the rest of the 
design. For the lighting, I held the lamps 
fairly near the camera, but kept them moving 
around all the time so that the packages would 
be outlined by vague soft shadows. The ex- 
posure was fifty-five seconds at F/16. 


JOSEPH COBURN SMITH 


All these cards were finished up in the same 
way. For masks, strips of black paper were 
pasted on the backs of the plates. The printing 
was done on double-weight Velox. In order to 
prevent them from curling, I swabbed the backs 
with a solution made up of 14 ounce of ordinary 
cooking-gelatine and fifteen grains of alum dis- 
solved in five ounces of boiling water. 

I hope that this little article may encourage 
someone to make some personal greetings-cards, 
since the pleasure given to others, as well as the 
satisfaction gained by yourself, makes it well 
worth the pleasant effort required. Besides 
this, similar cards could be made to order for 
other people and so would be a source of profit 
as well as pleasure. Also, place-cards of this 
type would find a ready sale in gift-shops. In 
fact, once one gets to thinking along this line, 
the subject broadens out and innumerable sug- 
gestions come to mind which make one wish for 
more and more time to spend on this interesting 
phase of photography. 
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Heard at the Camera-Club 


A Story-Article of Camera-Kinks 


FREDERICK C. DAVIS 


JOURNEYED to the Camera- 
AL. Club, the other evening. Despite 

EN a the fact that I had many things to 
do, I journeyed. The Kink-Meet- 

eer ings I enjoyed especially, for at 
po pone all rules and procedure were dis- 
pensed with, and the members settled down in 
cushioned chairs and told one another of the 
ingenious things they had done. Each was re- 
quired to bring a photograph of the accomplish- 


WASHING-CLIP 


ment, if it were possible or practicable to pho- 
tograph it. In this way everyone benefited, and 
I did not wish to be one that missed such inter- 
esting conversation. 

When I arrived, everyone was there. They 
all had gathered up chairs in a circle, and eager to 
hear and to grasp every word, I hastily sat with 
them and listened to them talk. 

“T have a friend,’ one member was saying, 
“who makes all sorts of flashlight-photographs; 
but he never uses a tripod. He says that they 
are too much bother, too unwieldy, that they 
can’t be used everywhere, and that if he’s mak- 
ing portraits, the adjustment of it wearies the 
subject. Some of that is very true. He holds 
the camera in his hand when the flash goes off, 


and by holding his breath also, there is no danger 
of a blurred picture. Now, if you hold a camera 
in one hand and a flash-lamp in the other, the 
only way to trip the shutter is with your ear, I 
suppose. But he made a small wire-loop, fas- 
tened it to the hole in his shutter-trigger, and now 
when he holds the camera he sticks his thumb 
through the loop, and when he wants the shutter 
opened and shut, all he has to do is to move his 
thumb. How’s that?” A murmur of approval 


F. C. DAVIS 


went around. ‘“Picture?”’ Iasked. He handed 
one over. “Next!’’ somebody said. 

Then another member began to talk. “I 
make quite a few enlargements, and I’ve always 
had trouble in washing them until I hit upon the 
plan of making a little device out of a cork. The 
cork from a wine-bottle is best; this is split down 
the center, and then two other pieces cut out 
and a rubber-band snapped around it. This 
makes a clip.. Maybe the picture will make 
things plainer.” He handed me a photograph. 
“T fill the bath-tub as full as it will hold, then 
snap one of those cork-clips on each of two cor- 
ners of each enlargement. This lets the enlarge- 
ment stand in the water vertically, and the 
water washes the paper completely. A very 
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great number of enlargements can be washed at 
one time in this way, and they all are washed 
well.” 

We all thought this was pretty good. Then 


vidual who never submitted a kink himself, but 
always took it upon himself to improve or to add 
to what others had suggested. ‘‘Where,”’ he 
asked, “are you going to get the wine-bottle 
cork? Answer me that!” No one answered 
him. Instead, the third member spoke. 

“That picture George just gave you has got a 
little idea of mine wrapped up in it. Notice that 
the background is dead-black. I like dead-black 
backgrounds when lightly tinted objects are to 
be copied. That background was a ferrotype- 
plate. All that has to be done is place the plate 
at such an angle so that it doesn’t throw reflec- 
tions into the camera or against the lens, and 
you have a perfectly black background.” 

“Speaking of ferrotype plates,” remarked an- 
other member, “I was up a stump once. I was 
making some prints for a magazine, and you know 
that prints for halftone reproduction should be 
made on glossy paper. It isn’t absolutely neces- 
sary; but a good many editors won't take any 
other kind. Well; I was all ready to make the 
prints, developer fixed, and everything else, when 
I discovered that I had no glossy paper. Now, 


the Genius spoke up. The Genius was an indi- . 


LOOP TO TRIP SHUTTER F. C. DAVIS 


Mr. Genius, don’t say I shined up some dull 
paper with shoe polish, because I didn’t. But I 
went ahead and made the prints on velvet paper, 
or ‘studio-finish,” as some of you know it by. 
Then after the prints were all washed, I placed 
them out to dry. I let them dry to just a cer- 
tain point. There is a time when prints are 
neither wet nor dry; they’re just sticky and 
tacky. I let the prints dry until they were about 
like that, then I got out my squeegee and rolled 
each face down on a ferrotype-plate. I rubbed 
them like the mischief, and then I let them dry. 
When they were as dry as prohibition, I stripped 
them off, and, lo and behold! they were just as 
glossy as any glossy print ever was. But you 
have to press them against the ferro-plate VERY 
tightly. That kink saved me lots of time and 
money at different times.” “Picture?” I asked. 
“Now, how in earth do you expect me to take a 
picture of that?’’ ILwassubdued. Another mem- 
ber started to speak, and I hid my embarrassment 
under his speech. 

“T was up against it once, too. I was making 
prints late at night. and I had several hundred of 
them. If I had tried to wash them by passing 
them from one tray of water to another, I guess 
I'd been doing it yet. So I evolved an idea, too. 
I put all the prints in a bucket, and turned the 
faucet on, full force. That was all right for a 
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time; but pretty soon a print or so would slip 
over the edge and cover up the drain-hole. In 
a few minutes the water would have run over the 
edge .of the sink and all over the floor. That 
meant death at friend wife’s hands, and yet I 


“couldn’t waste several hours washing them in 


trays. So I dug up a piece of old screen from 

e cellar —”’ 

“Get anything else while you were down 
there?” asked the Genius, impertinently. 

“Shut up! I got*the piece of screen and cut 
it so that it was about six inches wide and long 
enough to go all the Way around the bucket. I 
fastened it there so that about three inches of 
the screen stuck up above the rim of the bucket— 
I used a piece of wire around the bucket to hold 
it there. Then, you see, the water could run 


I’ve got a roll of film to develop, ’m up against 
itforatime. A tank helps me out some, but not 
enough. So I hit upon the plan of. obtaining 
another can the same diameter and size of the 
one in which the developing is done. Then, 
when the spool with the apron and film on it is 
taken from the developer, I wash the film thor- 
oughly without unrolling the apron, and then I 
put the whole spool and apron and film into the 
second can which is filled with hypo-solution. 
By the way, I found out that by adding a pinch 
of powdered alum and a spoonful of vinegar to 
the hypo that all danger of frilling and reticula- 
tion and such things are taken away altogether. 
I’ve had many good films ruined by such hot- 
weather troubles. But to come back to the hypo- 
can. I leave the film in the hypo for about 
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TEMPERATURE-TABLE IN TUBE 


out freely, but no print could get over the edge 
and clog up the drain-hole and flood the kitchen. 
So I undressed while the prints were washing, 
and by the time I was ready for my forty winks, 
the prints were washed. You will find one of 
these bucket-print-washers a big help. If you 
let the water run into the bucket forcefully, the 
prints will be washed thoroughly, and they won’t 
stick together or anything like that.” 

**Well,”’ said the Genius loftily, “whenever I 
have several hundred prints to wash, I dump 
them all into the electric washing-machine!” 

They all threatened to murder him at that. 

“Do you use soap?” 

“Hang ’em up on the line with clothespins 
when you get through?” 

The mob-spirit was quieted finally, while I told 
them in gentle tones that it wasn’t such a very 
bad idea, after all. 

“William, over there, talking about doing 
something else while his prints were washing, put 
me in mind of something I did myself,” went on 
another budding genius. “After I get home 
from work, I have lots of things to do, and when 
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twenty minutes, and then I take it out and wash 
it thoroughly. I use a method something like 
William’s when washing his prints. I hook a 
safety-pin in the holes of each of my film-dry- 
ing clips, and then fasten one clip each to the 
things on the side of the bucket that the handle 
is fastened to. Then the bucket is filled with 
water and one end of the strip of film put in each 
clip. In about a half hour or an hour in running 
water, the film is washed completely. The reason 
that both ends of the film were fastened is that 
if they were loose, like as not, the edge of the 
film would dig some of the emulsion off of other 
places if it ever rubbed against them. But there 
I go again. When you use a separate hypo-can, 
as I was saying, you must be sure, right after the 
spool and apron are taken from the hypo, to 
wash them each and let them soak for a while in 
scalding water to be sure all the hypo is washed 
out. It wouldn’t do to have any hypo get into the 
next developer. But if you wash the spool and 
apron well enough, it’s the bést way on earth to 
finish a film and do something else, such as print- 
ing, mounting or enlarging, at the same time.” 
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“Well,” said the Genius, doggedly, “‘you 
might use the developer-can for the whole busi- 
ness if you wash it out thoroughly, too.” 

No one, however, seemed to take to the sug- 
gestion, although it was workable and had merit. 
Maybe it was because the Genius gave it. 

“Talking about using a tank,” said the next 
kinker, “reminds me of something that J pulled 
off. Once I laid the cover of my transferring- 
box onto a puddle of developer, and the time- and 
temperature-table was stained so that it was not 
readable. There was another table ir the manual 
that came with the tank, and so I cut it out and 
pasted that on instead. A little later, I did the 
same foolish trick. There was still another table 
in the booklet that came with my camera, so I 
cut it out. But I wasn’t going to risk ruining 
that one and being compelled to send to New 
York for another instruction-book and _ spoil 
several films in the meantime. So I got an old 
paper-developer tube—the tube was glass, of 
course, but the developer was for paper, I meant 
to say—I got a tube, washed it out, dried it, 
and then rolled up the time- and temperature- 
table and slipped it in the tube and put in the 
cork. I keep this in the transferring-box. If 
the tube ever gets dirty, it is easily cleaned, and 
there is not one chance in several hundred of the 
tube breaking. I might use those systems that 
Davis over there used to write about—subtract 
the temperature from 85 degrees and that gives 
you the correct time to develop—but when I 
have a particularly valuable roll of film, I like 
to have printed evidence that I am developing 
the right length of time, and not trust to my 
memory. It’s a tricky thing, sometimes. You'll 
find that little tube, when it’s finished, will look 
fine, and it is mighty handy, too. -All you have 
to do is turn the tube until you see the right 
temperature. “Yes, Fred,” anticipating my re- 
quest, “‘here’s a picture of it. You’re welcome.” 

The Genius this time wisely kept his peace, 
and let another member tell of his kink. 

“T have a lot of trouble with bumps under the 
print when I am mounting it,” he said. “Of 
course, I try very hard to keep them off the back 
of the print when I apply the paste, but some get 
there, anyway. They are never visible until 
the photograph has been laid on the mount, and 
then there’s no taking up the print again, be- 
cause even the poorest paste sticks quickly on 
account of the porous nature of the mount. 
Well, whenever I see a bump under the photo- 
graph, I take the rounded end of the cap of my 
fountain-pen, and rub the mound of lumpy 
paste very gently. In this way the lump is 


broken up and is distributed evenly under the 
print. 


Most of the lumps can be eliminated in 
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this way. Once in a while a lump of hard, flinty 
substance gets under the print, and then—of 
course—rubbing too much will break the emul- 
sion of the print and spoil it. But if you rub 
gently and firmly, you may push the hard lump 
down into the mount, and the mound in the 
print will not be nearly so noticeable as before. 
This has saved me lots of trouble, and money in 
mounts and prints, besides.” 

“TI know another way to avoid lumps, like 
that,”’ said the Genius softly. 

*“What’s that?” asked the lump-rubber. 

“Use dry-mounting tissue!” 

He was almost annihilated, that time. But 
after a while, the boys sank back into their 
chairs and chose to ignore him. 

“Next!” I called. 

“Safelights cost money,”’ said somebody, “and 
they break, too. Recently I made myself 
several dozen safelights for a few cents; enough 
to last me the rest of my life. There are certain 
dyes which are photographically safe, and which 
are used in different ways in photography. I 
obtained a small quantity of this red dye and 
made a solution of it. Then I hunted up all 
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the spoiled plates I had and let each soak for a 
little while in the solution. When they came 
out, they were perfect safelights. In this way 
you can make yellow, orange, or any colored 
safelights at a very low cost. The dye can be 
obtained from manufacturing photo-chemists. 
They'll quote you a price on a very small quantity 
if you ask them to.” 

“Another way to do that,” said the Genius 
stealthily, “is to get a piece of orange or ruby 
fabric and paste a piece onto a plate or sheet of 
plain glass. You can get about two dozen from 
a yard of goods, depending on the size of the 
plates used.” 

This was a fair suggestion, so he was left un- 
molested. 

made a safelight,”’ said another fellow, 
“that I use all the time. I use it when I make 
bromide-enlargements. I never could work in 
that deep-red light, so I obtained an orange 
globe and fastened a piece of cardboard onto the 
globe, as in this picture. Here, Davis! This 
allows the orange light to fall on the walls; but 
the table and trays on which you work are in 
shadow. The light you work by comes reflected. 
from the walls, and is entirely safe. It gives 
more light to work by. I use it all the time. 
The cardboard is fastened there by means of a 
wire of small diameter. Thread might break 
from the heat.” 

“Instead of the cardboard,” said the Genius, 
encouraged because of no attack at his former 
suggestion, “you might use a piece of ruby glass, 
and it don’t have to be round either.” 

“You're getting better, Genius,” said someone. 


i 


FREDERICK C. DAVIS 


“And still another way,” he went on enthu- 
siastically, “is to dip the bottom of the globe in 
the red dye that somebody was talking about a 
minute ago.” 

“°'T won’t stick!” 

“Put some glue in it. Or some gum arabic, 
or something like that.” 

The fellows refused to comment on this. Per- 
haps they were jealous of the Genius’ uncanny 
power of getting-around-it? 

“Well,” spoke up somebody else, “speaking of 
safelights, I use an electric torch in my dark- 
room all the time. It’s just one of the tubular 
flashlights. I took a piece of this red, waxed 
tissue-paper that the pyro is wrapped in in the 
tank-powders, and put this over the lens of the 
torch. The light given out is a deep red, and 
is safe enough for developing-out paper, even if 
thrown directly on it. But with bromide-paper 
and plates, it shouldn’t be thrown directly on 
them. It is all right to use it in the room, 
though, because only the light reflected from it 
strikes the sensitive surface, and that is safe 
enough.” 

“You might dip the little globe or the lens 
in the red dye,” said the Genius. 

“You're going to die!”” somebody hissed. 

“When the boys over there were talking about 
washing prints,”’ said another camera-lover, “I 
thought to tell you of something I’ve been doing, 
and since the Genius has got that cute remark 
about washing prints in a washing-machine out 
of his system, I'll go on and tell you. If he says 
anything else, kill him! But as I was saying, I 
do something else when I wash my prints. I 
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have one of these Ingento Plate-washers, which 


is almost the same as any other. It is merely 
a tin-box with vertical grooves on each side to 
hold the plates, and a funnel to let the water 
come in and a hole to let it go out on the other 
side. I use this all the time when I wash my 
plates, but I use it also when I wash my prints. 
All my prints are made on double-weight paper, 
and this makes them stiff enough to stand up- 
right without toppling over. Also, the paper 
and the plates are the same size, of course. 
Well, I place two prints back to back, and place 


just discovered that it is about the most versatile 
thing I’ve ever run across. I use the easel for 
holding papers and things I copy, and also I 
use the white paper on the easel as a back- 
ground. But that’s only a little thing. I re- 
moved the legs and runners from the parabolic 
reflector, and remioved the bellows also. Then 
I found a box that the reflector would fit into. 
I cut a slit down one side so that the lamp-socket 
wouldn’t keep it from going in. Then I got an 
Auto-Mask printing-frame that I use, and most 
of you do, too; and placed it over the top. The 


PRINTER FROM ENLARGER 


these two in one groove in the washer, just as if 
it were a plate. I do this until all the prints are 
in the washer, then I place it under the faucet, 
turn on the water, and within half an hour, the 
prints are washed as well as they ever could be. 
You may place only one print in each groove if 
you wish, but they are porous, and it is not 
harmful at all to place two in each groove, pro- 
vided they are back to back. That saves me the 
cost of a washer for my prints, and that’s what I 
call the all-highest aim, huh?” Then, quickly, 
“Kill that guy, if he says anything about that!” 

The Genius said something, but not about 
that matter. He looked at me and said, “ Davis, 
you've been here collecting prints and data 
without saying a word. Why, even I’ve said 
something! What have you got to say to re- 


deem yourself?” 

“Well,” I began, “listen and you shall hear. 
You all, or most of you, have one of those Kodak 
Enlarging-Outfits, I know. 


I have one, and I’ve 


FREDERICK C. DAVIS 


result was as good a printer as you would want. 
I use it all the time. Let me say, too, that the 
switch in the lamp-base is excellent for timing 
prints with, and also, let me add, that I listen to 
an alarm-clock to time my prints by—four ticks 
to a second—count the ticks in fours. But to 
come back to the enlarger. I have retouching 
to do every once in a while, and then I like to 
have the same light to retouch by as I have to 
print by. So I remove the reflector from its 
box, and lay the thing down on my desk. It will 
tilt to just about the right angle for easy re- 
touching. The clips which hold the two glasses 
together in the slide, will hold the plate of film 
tightly, or if the film is too small for this, a small 
strip of cardboard pasted on the bottom of glass 
will serve as a support for the plate. This light 
is absolutely uniform, and it is a great advantage 
to have the same light to retouch by as to print 
by. But that isn’t all, either. When I change 
plates or fill plateholders, I like lots of light, so I 
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take the reflector into the darkroom, substitute 
a piece or two of ruby glass for the flashed opal 
diffusing-glass that goes with the enlarger, and 
it makes the best safelight yet. You can have 
an orange-glass in the place of the opal glass, and 
a ruby glass in place of the plain ones in the slide. 
Use the orange one until you are ready to open 
the box of plates, then slide in the red one, and 
everything is fine. No; I’m not through yet. 
I use the reflector to throw light on small objects I 
make photographs of; something like the photo- 
graphs of the cork and tube that I have here. 
When I’m making copies, I either use the light 
that way to give an even, steady illumination, 
or I put the enlarger back together again, which 
isn’t much trouble, and use it to throw a spot of 
light over the thing to be copied. This intensi- 


I’ve found this 
So there’s about seven more ways 
to use something that was bought for an entirely 


fies and concentrates the light. 
very helpful. 


different use. Think that’s all right?” 

Everybody thought so. As for the Genius, 
he arose haughtily and said: 

“Well, I’ve got one of those rinktums too, and 
I’ve fitted mine with a nitro globe and a lantern- 
slide-carrier, so that on rainy nights I amuse the 
kids and myself and my wife with colored 
lantern-slides. Hum!” 

We let him escape unharmed, and each wended 
his way home. With such an array of “in- 
genious” things, we should be able to combat 
the high cost of photographing successfully. I 
look forward expectantly to the next Kink- 
Meeting. Long may they live! 


The London Salon of Photography 1920 


how very artistic these 
photographers are, and how ex- 
tremely unlike artists! For the first 
B}| characteristic of an artist who is 
1 worth his salt is the capacity for 
recognising the essential quality of a medium, and 
of this fundamental characteristic there is not a 
trace in the London Salon of Photography. The 
photographers seem united in a common conspi- 
racy to disguise the essential nature of the camera, 
and to rob it of its marvelous powers of clear, 
direct and accurate representation. Instead of 
allowing the camera to do its work in its own way 
—which it is perfectly capable of doing—they 
set out to educate it, to teach it to see nature 
with the eyes of Carriére, or the eyes of Corot (in 
his bad period), or the eyes of some Newlyn stu- 
dent of Mr. Stanhope Forbes, or the eyes of Mr. 
Barribal. It never seems to occur to these “pic- 
torial” photographers that we should like to 
have the camera’s point of view on the scene 
which it reflects; that when we want art we go 
to an artist, and when we want a photograph 
we go to a photographer. 

They seem to imagine that smeary, indistinct 
prints, kept in a mournful “tone” without ac- 
cents, are more beautiful than clear, hard prints 
which employ the whole gamut of grays from 
black to white and register accents wherever they 
occur. All the photographs at the London Salon 
look as if they had been made in a fog. In the 
middle of the Gallery we rub our eyes at the array 
of indefinite gray patches in the center of light 
mounts, which, on inspection, prove absolutely 
useless as records and make no esthetic appeal. 

Exception must be made only in the case of 


three or four of the three hundred and seventy- 
seven prints exhibited. Mr. Bertram Park’s 
portrait of Ward Muir, though obviously in- 
tended as a joke—a skit on a Cubist painting of 
a head—conveys the impression from the other 
side of the room of an honest camera-statement 
of reality: because Mr. Park has got his effect by 
legitimate means. He has arranged his eccen- 
tric lighting and let the camera do the rest. 
Unless we mistake, he has not taken out or toned 
down anything. 

Then, again, we may grant that the original 
idea of allowing the camera to make what it 
could out of the lower parts of a couple of motor- 
omnibuses—the idea which came to Mr. Ward 
Muir himself and appears in “‘ London”’—was dis- 
tinctly a good one. But Mr. Ward Muir was 
not able to obtain an arrangement of his sub- 
ject which would make a satisfactory decorative 
composition. He should try again, endeavoring 
to arrange a better balance between the large 
forms and the small ones, and he should, of 
course, develop and print for the greatest possi- 
ble sharpness in order to make the most of the 
rhythms. Much the same might be said of Mr. 
J. P. Edwards’ ‘“‘The Promenade, Brooklyn 
Bridge,” where the foreground is insignificant, 
and “Pyrmont Bridge,” by K. Ishida, which is 
rather petty as it stands, and partakes of the 
prevailing fogginess. Finally, there is an inter- 
esting photograph by M. Cervera of a tense 
moment in a bull-fight, “Corrida de toros” 
which, if it were clearer, would be a valuable _ 
record. But we can recall little else, that dis- 
plays honesty, good sense, or esthetic compre- 
hension.—The Atheneum, London. 
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IN WINTER’S DRESS 


JHAT our dryplates not only possess 
advantages over the older photo- 
graphic plates, but serious dis- 
“'); advantages, is unfortunately too 
true. And whoever has lived 
through the time of the gradual introduction of 
the dryplates knows that it was precisely the 
most skilful photographers who were the most 
difficult to persuade to use them. The chief 
objections made against dryplates were the 
difficulty of developing them correctly and, par- 
ticularly, the still greater difficulty of strengthen- 
ing or reducing the resulting negatives. 

We have to-day become accustomed to practice; 
the greatest care in developing, so that the plate 
will come from the fixing-bath with proper 
strength and gradation, and we look upon it as 
a gross fault if, afterwards, the negative has to 
be either intensified or reduced. 

That was not the case in the days of the wet- 
process; for then one was instructed—after a 
certain amount of discretionary development— 
to strengthen the image once or repeatedly, and 


W. STELCIK 


Comparative Merits of Dryplates and Wetplates 


this was generally done immediately after de- 
veloping. In certain cases, reducing was also 
done in the same way. This difference in treat- 
ment is due to the fact that the operation men- 
tioned, when done on a wetplate, was just as 
easy and free of danger as the same operation is 
difficult on a dryplate. In handling dryplates, 
we have become so completely used to it that 
every new chemical operation is followed by a 
tiresome washing, and this tiresome washing 
results in our refusal, frequently, to risk spoiling 
a plate by bringing it into contact with new 
chemical solutions. 

That the gelatine stubbornly retains all solu- 
tions, and that these are difficult, or even impos- 
sible, to wash out thoroughly, is an undeniable 
fact which we can keep account of only by doing 
every washing in a most careful manner. Gen- 
erally, however, in doing this work the photog- 
rapher thinks very little about its object. He 
thinks that his duty is done and that he has 
fulfilled his duty and provided for the permanence 
of his product when he has washed it “long,” 
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without considering that the purpose of his work 
is not simply to leave the plate a long time in 
the water, but to remove any chemicals that 
may be contained in the coating. But for this 
purpose, long washing is unnecessary, and still 
less is an immense quantity of water, without 
which many operators think baad could not 
manage at all. 

Certainly, a complete washing can only be 
assured by allowing the chemicals time to diffuse 
out of the coating; and moreover the work can 
be properly done only when the already nearly 
sufficiently washed plate is rinsed in really pure 
water. But for this purpose, neither an exces- 
sively long time nor an immoderately large 
quantity of water is necessary. We have already. 
pointed out, elsewhere, that one can draw a 
striking example from daily experience how a 
certain quantity of water can be well or badly 
used for cleansing. An ink-bottle can be cleaned 
without leaving a trace of. ink by the skilful 
use of a glass of water; but in doing it unskil- 
fully, one can use a couple of bucketfuls without 
attaining any measure of success. 

The ordinary washing-apparatus in which the 


plate is laid film-side up, and running water 
poured over it, is the worst possible arrangement 
for wasting water. Experience. has shown that 
a plate in this position, after ten minutes, is not 
washed sufficiently, and during that time more 
than thirty quarts of water will have flown over 
it. In this case, as may readily be understood, 
the heavy salt-solutions held in the coating act 
in direct opposition to diffusion and, conse- 
quently, the water passes uselessly over the 
plate. A very much better position is to place 
the plate on its edge, for then the water is utilized 
to much better effect; and it is a further advan- 
tage to arrange the plate so that the coating will 
slope upwards rather than stand perpendicu- 
larly. Then, a constant change of the water 
will not be necessary to keep the plate always 
surrounded by clean water. If the plates are 
suspended in a tank of still water in this position 
in such a way that there is a space of clear 
water beneath them—in which the salts washed 
out of the coating can settle—changing of the 
water will not be necessary and one can fully 
wash a dozen or more plates with a bucketful 
of water in ten or fifteen minutes.—Atelier. 


A Novel Picture-Hanger 


J. J. COOK 


aaq| |’ this season of the year when many 
Aj amateur and professional photog- 
| raphers are making framed enlarge- 
8) ments for the holiday season, a de- 
S) scription of a novel picture-hanger, 
dev nad i J. J. Cook, is of interest and value. 
The advantage of this device is that it is inexpen- 
sive and, at the same time, so simple that anyone 
can understand and use it. In fact, according to 
its inventor, if a person should see this contriv- 
ance for the first time, he would know the pur- 
pose of the extra piece of cord, and how to adjust 
it so that the frame would hang in the desired 
position. The illustrations indicate some of the 
different ways in which the adjuster may be 
used. Directions for attaching it to different 
pictures or mirror-frames are as follows: 

Fasten the ends of the cord to each side of the 
wooden frame, near the bottom, or well below 
the center, as shown in the above illustration. 
The loop-part of the cord, that goes over the 
nail, should always be attached near the top of 
the frame, but should never extend above the top. 


The ends of the cord may be fastened with small 
staples or screws. In the case of heavy frames, 
use two or more staples on each side; on light, 
thin frames, drive the staple-part well in, and 
then bend it down, until it clinches the cord. 
After the ends of the latter have been fastened, 
bring the short cord to a position near the center 
of the frame, at the top, and set the staple astride 
of it, just above the glass, or just above the edge 
of the picture, at the top. Drive the staple in, 
until the short cord will just slip through, under 
the staple. If the ends of the cord have been 
fastened well below the center of the frame, the 
latter will swing clear of the wall, at the top, 
when hung up. Draw the short cord through, 
under the staple, until the frame hangs at the 
angle desired. Then bend the short cord sharply 
over the staple. If this has been done properly, 
it will not slip, but will hold the frame perma- 
nently in position. 

If it is desired to have the staples flush with 
the wood-surface, make a depression in the lat- 
ter, with a wood-rasp or the like. In this way, 
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FIGURE 1 


one is enabled to stack frames or framed pictures 
—e. g., for purposes of storing—without their 
being marred in the course of handling. 

When it is desired to hang the frame to a pict- 
ure-molding, additional cord is used, the ends 


being put through the openings in the cord, and - 


well fastened, above and below the openings, so 
as not to come loose. When the frame has been 
hung, the adjuster will give the results indicated 
in the above cut, at the left. When two cords 
are used—one on each side of the frame—one 
adjuster at the top corner is all that is needed. 
When a picture-chain is used, fasten the end of 
the short cord in a link near the top of the frame, 
and attach the staple at the top corner. One 
adjuster only is required. 

The cord furnished is sufficient to hang any 
frame and picture sixteen by twenty inches in 
dimensions. When attached to smaller frames, 
the ends of the cord should be cut off, to suit the 
length of the frame; but the top or the loop of 
the cord should never be allowed to extend above 
the top. 

In connection with paper—or pasteboard— 
frames, or with pictures that do not require 
frames, small slots or round holes are cut on each 
side of the picture, near the bottom. The end 
of the wire, cotton cord or ribbon—or whatever 
is used for hanging the picture—is knotted, so as 
not to slip through. A button or a similar arti- 


cle may be attached to the end of such a cord, 
to prevent its slipping through the slot or hole. 
The cord, adjuster and staples, and all the 
necessary appurtenances, may be used in con- 
nection with the cheapest frames.—{Invented and 
patented by J. J. Cook, Monroe, La., U.S.A.) 


Good Samples Used as Bait 


N their eagerness to make a good window- 
display, it is a common practice for photog- 
raphers to procure attractively finished specimens 
from trade-houses, in some instances supplying 
the original negatives and in others purchasing 
the prints ready made. If orders obtained 
through such specimens are sent to the same 
firms to be printed and finished, or if the photog- 
rapher can produce work of equally good 
quality, there can be no objection to the practice, 
especially in the case of a beginner who cannot 
obtain a sufficient variety from his own nega- 
tives. But if this is not the case, it is likely to 
lead to immediate unpleasantness and ultimate 
disaster. The honest and sensible course is for 
the photographer to cater only to a class which 
he can satisfy by his regular work, which he will 
naturally strive to improve as he goes on. 
When his work approaches that of the trade- 
house, he may dispense with the help of the 
latter; but until that happens, he should take 
care that all prints delivered to customers are 
equal in quality to those which were displayed 
when the order was given. The mixture of 
good and indifferent work so often seen gives a 
bad impression, not only of the photographer’s 
ability as an artist, but of his way of doing 
business. This form of deception—according to 
the British Journal—is practiced in England by 
a certain class of photographers. It is, however, 
virtually unknown in this country, because the 
average snapshooter is entirely satisfied with the 
work of the average photo-finisher which is 
notoriously inferior. 
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EDITORIAL 


Photography as a Life-Saver 


HAT photography, when practiced in the 

open, is not only a pleasant and instructive 
diversion, but a healthful, invigorating exercise, 
is a truth that is being constantly demonstrated. 
But that it serves also as a means to prolong 
human life, is not generally appreciated. As 
we passed a prominent hotel in Portland, Maine, 
during a recent visit to that beautiful city, we 
noticed a large, brilliantly lighted room on the 
second floor, the walls of which were crowded 
with small, framed photographs. Thinking 
that it might be the abode of a local photo- 
pictorialist, we entered and inquired at the desk 
about the identity of the picture-lover. Satisfied 
that it was not idle curiosity that prompted the 
interrogation, the manager explained that the 
room referred to was occupied permanently by 
a Mr. K.—an elderly gentleman, of eighty- 
five. Mr. K. was an ardent camerist and loved 
to have about him, for constant enjoyment, the 
results of his hobby. The rooms comprising 
his suite contained hundreds of framed pictures 
representing camera-tours he had made to the 
Rangeley Lakes, the White Mountains, the 
Berkshires, and the historic cities of Canada. 
The variety of these pictorial subjects formed a 
constant source of pleasure to him. 

It seems that five years ago, Mr. K. was in 
such feeble health that, acting on the advice of 
his physician, he went to Atlantic City to see 
what a change of scene and climate could do for 
him. At the time of his departure, he was a 
mere skeleton, weighing only one hundred and 
twelve pounds. No one at the hotel expected 
him to return alive. After a stay of several 
months at the famous watering-place, Mr. K. 
returned to Portland. His life had been pro- 
longed, and that was all. _No; that was not all. 
He came back seized with a desire to procure a 
camera, travel, and make pictures of the scenes 
that pleased him. Equipped with a vest-pocket 
Kodak, a daylight developing-tank and a com- 
plete printing-outfit, our convert to amateur- 
photography was soon on his way to Quebec, 
in his automobile. This was five years ago. 
As the success of his hobby grew, his enthusiasm 
increased, while his anxiety about his condition 
became a thing of the past. He had but one 


thought, one interest—his hobby! He was so 
absorbed in his work, that he failed to notice 


the rapid improvement in his health with corre- 
sponding gain in weight and general physical 
appearance. To-day, he is as well as he can 
possibly be for a man of his age, and his friends 
can hardly account for the favorable change. 
Mr. K., however, realises that it is his beloved 
camera to which he is indebted for restoration 
to health—indeed, it saved his life. 


Camera-Activity vs. Waste of Materials 


iy commenting on the decline of amateur-pho- 
tography in Germany, and explaining the 
causes thereof, the Photographische Industrie gives 
some timely advice which, being based on thrift, 
may be applied to this country as well. 

“It has been stated often enough, in these 
pages and elsewhere, that a serious photographic 
activity is not only a means of culture of the first 
rank, but a factor in the success of a powerful 
and extensive industry. Therefore, the practice 
of photography, as a mere pastime, has lost its 
original character and has acquired a real reason 
for being (Daseinsberechtigung). For this rea- 
son, he who is able to accomplish something pho- 
tographically worthwhile—be it in an artistic or 
in a purely technical sense—commits a wrong if 
he allows his knowledge and skill to languish. 
Nor should he, who practices photography—even 
without a higher motive—abandon his hobby 
altogether. For when, in such a case, there is 
no absolute raison @étre, an important and pro- 
ductive market—in a critical period of the pho- 
tographic industry—must not be allowed to lie 
entirely fallow. And, moreover, it is all wrong 
to be photographically idle four months in the 
year, for then the whole business will become 
doubly expensive. All sorts of difficulties may 
be expected—stock-solutions will have deteri- 
orated and must be discarded; the darkroom- 
lamp will need to be put in order again; a new 
supply of printing-paper will have to be bought, 
because the old stock has spoiled; the ortho- 
chromatic plates have grown old and will no 
longer yield good results; and so on. 

Therefore, one should work constantly, even 
if economically, and in no case permit too long 
pauses of inaction to occur during darkroom 
activities; for to ignore this advice, spells poor 
economy—a sheer waste of valuable materials.” 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month . 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Advanced Competition 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S.A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-ERa, or in 
books. If preferred, the winner of a first prize may have 
a solid silver cup, of artistic design, suitably engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photog- 
raphers of ability and in good standing—amateur 
or professional. 

2. No more than two subjects may be en: 
tered, but they must represent, throughout, 
the personal, unaided work of competi« 
tors. Remember that subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, 
or entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photos:Era awards are announced. 
Prints on rough or linen-finish surface are not suit- 
able for reproduction, and should be accompanied 
by smooth prints on P. O. P., or developing-paper 
having the same gradations and detail. All prints 
should be mounted on stiff boards. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker's name and 
address, the title of the picture and name and month of 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks sent for a 2-cent stamp. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print ex: 
actly for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. However, this does not 
prevent the photographer from disposing of other 
prints from such negatives after he shall have re- 
ceived official recognition. 

6. On account of the present high prices of paper 
and cardboard, competitors may send large prints 
mounted with narrow margins; but in every case, 
prints should be protected by strong, stiff boards, or 
of a kind that bends slightly without breaking. Large 
packages may be sent by express (prepaid). 

7. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month, become ineligible for two 
years thereafter. The too frequent capture of the 
first prize by one and the same competitor tends to 
discourage other participants and to make the com- 
petitions appear one-sided and monotonous. 


Awards—Outdoor-Genre Competition 
Closed September 30, 1920 


First Prize: C. J. Marvin. 
Second Prize: Rev. Leon M. Linden. 
Third Prize: F. W. G. Moebus. 

Honorable Mention: Charles F. Bellemere, Alec 
Blackie, Henry Boak, Joseph Bonanno, A. Cangemi, 
C. S. Carlsmith, F. H. Chant, Dr. A. H. Cordier, 
Warren E. Crabtree, A. J. Crossley, Martha Curry, 
Carlos F. DeMoya, Maude Lee Eldridge, G. W. French, 
Mrs. Gordon, C. T. Graves, Paul E. Guillot, Herbert 
J. Harper, Ralph D. Hartman, H. A. Hussey, J. Jolli- 
more, Leonard C. Lee, William Ludlum, Stephen 
Marsh, Kate Matthews, Frederico S. Morales, Alex- 
ander Murray, George S. Nallé, Samuel P. Osgood, 
J. V. Phelan, H. B. Rudolph, Mason H. Seabury, 
Kenneth D. Smith, W. Stelcik, A. J. Voorhees, C. 
Bronson Weed, L. A. Wilson, Clyde L. Williamson, 
Leopold Zwarg. 


Subjects for Competition—1921 


“‘Winter-Sports.” Closes January 31. 
“Home-Portraits.”” Closes February 28. 
“Copying Works of Art.” Closes March $1. 
(Paintings and Statuary.) 
““Home-Scenes”’ (Interior). Closes April 30. 
“Street-Scenes.”” Closes May 31. 
“Summer-Sports.” Closes June 30. 
“Summer-Flowers.” Closes July 31. 
“Shore-Scenes.”” Closes August 31. 
“Outdoor-Genres.”” Closes September 30. 
“ Architectural Subjects.” Closes October 31. 
“Domestic Pets.” Closes November 30. 
“Indoor-Genres.” Closes December 31. 


Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Competitors Must Mind the Rules 


Competitors, in the Advanced Workers’ and Be- 
ginners’ Competitions, continue to ignore some of the 
rules, one of which is that the name and address of 
sender, also name, month and kind of competition must 
be written plainly on the back of each print. 
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IDLE MOMENTS 


Effect of Temperature on Development 


Many more underdeveloped negatives are sent to 
us for criticism in the cold than in the hot months, 
remarks Kodakery editorially. This is doubtless due 
to the fact that the water used to mix the developer 
is colder in spring and fall and winter than in summer. 
Since a cold developer works more slowly than a warm 
one it will take longer to develop a film or plate at 55 
degrees than at 65 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Unless we know the temperature of the developer 
we are using we cannot be sure to obtain correctly 
developed negatives. This statement applies to both 
the tank- and the tray-methods of development. 

Tank-development is based on the action of a de- 
veloper of a given strength, for a given length of time, 
at a given temperature. Since in tank-development 
we do not examine the negatives during development, 
we must know the temperature of the developer or 
we cannot know when to stop development. The 
length of time to develop in the tank, at all tem- 
peratures between 45 and 70 degrees, F. is stated in 
the instructions that are furnished with every tank. 


Cc. J. MARVIN 
FIRST PRIZE— OUTDOOR-GENRES 


When we develop our negatives in a tray, and 
judge when to stop development by examining them 
before the darkroom-light, we cannot tell certainly 
when they are correctly developed unless the developer 
is always used at the same temperature, because a 
cold developer produces an image whose apparent 
density, when examined before the darkroom-light, is 
greater than the printing-density of the finished nega- 
tive. On the other hand, a warm developer produces 
an image whose apparent density before the darkroom- 
light is less than its printing-density. The result 
is that even if we make no mistake in judging the 
apparent density during development, our tray- 
developed negatives are apt to be underdeveloped in 
cold weather and are equally apt to be overdeveloped 
in hot weather, unless we always use the developer 
at the same temperature. 

Testing the temperature of water by dipping a 
finger in it is pure guess-work. A wet finger does not 
tell the temperature. It tells only how the water 
feels, and water at 65 degrees may feel warm in winter 
and cool in summer. The only way temperature can 
be determined accurately is by testing it. 
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“COME ON!” 


SECOND PRIZE— OUTDOOR-GENRES 


Saving Underexposed Plates 


Ir sometimes happens that negatives which would 
be of considerable value are so underexposed that they 
are quite incapable of yielding a print, even if intensi- 
fied. In such cases, remarks an English cotemporary, 
it is not advisable to push the development till chemi- 
cal fog results, but to preserve the clearness of the 
shadows, and after fixing, to bleach the image with 
mercuric chloride, back up with black velvet, and 
treat as a glass-positive by copying. When this is 
done it is advisable to leave the plate in the mercury- 
solution much longer than would be necessary for 
intensification, as by doing so the deposit becomes 
much whiter. In some instances, it may be found that 
the image is too weak, even for backing-up, and resort 
must be made to a method similar to the dark ground 
illumination of the microscopist; that is to say, a black 
background is placed at some distance behind the plate 
and the light allowed to pass through the film. A 
good negative may be obtained in this way from an 
otherwise hopeless original. 


Photographing a Stained Original 


Havine been asked to photograph a page out of a 
large book, so that the writing should be very distinct, 
but as far as possible a bad red stain should be avoided, 
I was led by something I had read some years back in a 
photographic magazine to try an experiment. The 
page was a leaf from a family-Bible, G. Beighton goes 
on to say in The Amateur Photographer, the paper old, 
yellow, and absorbent, and the stain a deep and recent 
one caused by the upsetting of a bottle of red ink. The 


REV. LEON M. LINDEN 


principle I used can be expressed as “taking a hair of 
the dog that bit me.” The page was fastened up in a 
good light, and the lens fitted with a liquid light-filter, 
made by carefully cleaning two lantern-plates and 
attaching them with sealing-wax varnish on each side 
of a piece of quarter-inch wood, the wood being cut 
away to form a trough. In this trough was placed a 
mixture of four parts of water with one part of red 
ink. I was able to use some of the same ink that 
caused the stain, as the bottle was not completely 
emptied, but could not use it in a greater strength than : 
that named as there was only a little left. A prelim- 
inary trial on a panchromatic plate gave me the cor- 
rect exposure, and the result, although the form of the 
stain could still be seen, was almost all one could wish. 
The extemporised filter helped very much to increase 
the contrast between the faded ink and the yellow 
paper, which promised to give as much trouble as the 
stain itself. 


Fixing-Baths for Prints 


PxHoToGRAPHIc practice, says The British Journal, 
like many other things, is not exempt from fashion, to 
which, perhaps, more than anything else, must be 
ascribed the present custom of using a fixing-hardening 
or a fixing-clearing bath for developing-papers. For 
many gaslight-papers an “acid’’ fixing-bath is cer- 
tainly necessary, but for most bromide papers it is 
largely and unnecessarily used—presumably as a pre- 
ventive of possible blistering if the prints are afterwards 
sulphide-toned. But it is overlooked that, as MM. 
Lumiére showed years ago, hypo goes much further as 
a fixing-agent when unmixed with the alum or acid 
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FISHERS—MAN AND BIRD 


F. W. G. MOEBUS 


THIRD PRIZE— OUTDOOR-GENRES 


which is used in the compound baths. For example, 
the quantity of prints which a given quantity of hypo 
will safely fix is reduced by half by such admixture. 
As regards the use of a plain hypo-solution for fixing 
bromides, which was the regular practice in the early 
days of this printing-paper, it is sometimes urged that 
the liability to stained highlights is against it. This, 
we are sure, is a misconception, and on the other hand, 
the use of such a bath has the advantage of providing, 
by its progressive discoloration, a danger-signal that 
the bath is approaching a. degree of exhaustion of its 
powers at which prints run the risk of imperfect fixa- 
tion. There is much to be said for the latter feature; 
a bath which remains virtually colorless to the end 
of its fixing-life is by no means an unmixed advantage 
if permanence of the prints is a consideration. 


Home-Made Dryplates 


Ir is quite clear that many photographers do not 
realise the nature of the materials and processes which 
are used in modern plate-making, remarks an English 
cotemporary editorially. If they did we should not be 
asked so frequently for a “formula” to make an emul- 
sion to give plates of, let us say, a speed of 250 H. and 

By getting a copy of Abney’s “ Photography with 
Emulsions” —long since out of print, but obtainable 
occasionally second-hand—and working on the lines 
therein laid down, it is not very difficult to make clean- 
working plates with a speed of 20 or 30 H. and D., 
though that, in itself, requires some manipulative abil- 
ity and aptitude. But when we come to emulsions 
with the sensitiveness of even the ordinary rapid plates 
now on the market, a “formula” is of no use at all. 
Such speed is only to be obtained by the use of specially 
selected gelatines, which are not obtainable at all on 
a small scale; or, if they were, would need elaborate 
experimental work to determine the details of their 
use; and it calls for the possession of expert knowledge 


and of a fully-equipped laboratory. No doubt plates 
and films to-day are made on the same broad lines 
which were in use when the published descriptions 
were first written; but there must have been a host 
of important, though minor, changes in detail to pro- 
duce the extremely rapid and perfectly manufactured 
product now on sale. This is shown plainly enough 
by the fact that, when the latest published descrip- 
tions of emulsion-making were issued, no plates made 
either by amateurs or by manufacturers approached 
those of to-day in sensitiveness. A plate of 60 or 70 
H. and D., a common enough speed for the “ordi- 
naries”’ of the present day, was then regarded as very 
rapid indeed. Those who wish to gather some idea 
of the nature of the problems which concern the plate- 
maker would do well to read Professor Findlay’s Hurter 
and Driffield Memorial Lecture. [This Memorial Vol- 
ume was reviewed at length in September, 1920, PHoto- 
Era. Eprror.] They will, at any rate, realise what 
a very little distance towards success any mere “for- 
mula” could carry them. 


Light and Shade in Portraiture 


In demonstrating the qualities of a system of artifi- 
cial lighting, at the New England Convention, Will H. 
Towles, the premier portrait-photographer of Wash- 
ington, D.C., and author of a successful book on light 
and shade, centered his talk on the rendition of char- 
acter-construction in the human head and versatility 
in lighting. The photographer, he insisted, must first 
of all understand the form of the head and how best 
to render its interpretation with light and shade, before 
he can claim to be an artist. The education of the 
eye to see correctly the values of light and shade, he 
declared, was the means to this end. Multiple light- 
ing in studio work, he said, if well and individualisti- 
cally interpreted, was a legitimate and beautiful solu- 
tion of the problem of character-photography. 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED WORKERS 


SKI-ERS HOMEWARD BOUND 


Advanced Competition—Winter-Sports 
Closes January 31, 1921 


ALTHOUGH most amateur photographers and many 
professional photographers appear to accept the un- 
written law that cameras should be laid aside during 
the winter-months, there are many camerists that 
have learned of the fascination of photography in 
winter. That there are many attractive subjects, 
cannot be denied by the most apathetic of sit-by-the- 
fire camerists. However, among all the possible sub- 
jects, none is so attractive, so exhilarating, so really 
exciting as the photography of winter-sports. Readers 
of PHoro-Era MaGazine will recall the many excellent 
examples that Kenneth D. Smith has contributed 
within the last few years; and, by looking up these 
pictures in their files, camerists who have real red 
blood in their veins will respond to the appeal of the 
clear, cold air, the sparkling snow and the excitement 
of the sport. After all, photography in winter is some- 


WILL CADBY 


what akin to the bather who dreads the first plunge 
into water that he thinks is cold but subsequently dis- 
covers to be “‘fine.”’ The increasing interest in winter- 
photography bears out my statement that it has a 
fascination of its own that compares in no way to 
picture-making at other times of the year. Obviously, 
warm clothing is a requisite and careful attention to 
the photographic equipment; but, then, these two 
requirements are not insurmountable; and whatever 
annoyance or discomfort arises will soon be forgotten 
in the exhilaration and excitement of winter-sport 
photography. 

With all due respect to the painstaking worker who 
believes in using a tripod, plate-camera and other 
equipment suited to thorough workmanship, I am 
free to admit that in the photography of winter-sports 
the portable, roll-film hand-camera is the most effec- 
tive outfit. Unless the worker has actually tried it, 
he does not know how difficult, annoying and, some- 
times, positively disastrous it is to manipulate plate- 
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holders and slides when the thermometer is at or below 


zero. At such times, a tripod is just one more vexa- 
tion; for with ice and snow on the ground, it is no 
easy matter to plant the tripod-legs firmly enough to 
permit the camera to be supported safely. Even 
with a roll-film hand-camera there are enough problems 
to be mastered. For example, in cold weather the 
film should be turned slowly and steadily to avoid 
generating small electric sparks which may cause 
weird markings on the film and might be powerful 
enough to ruin it. Then, too, take care of the lens! 
Those who wear eyeglasses know what happens when 
they enter a warm room after being out in the cold air. 
Their eyeglasses ‘steam up” and, until tne moisture 
evaporates, the glasses are useless. The very same 
thing happens in the case of the camera-lens; and, 
unless careful attention is given the matter, the sensi- 
tive surfaces of the component parts of the lens may 
become seriously damaged. It should be remembered 
that the marvelous polish given high-grade anastigmat 
lenses makes them particularly subject to injury by 
sudden changes of temperature and the action of rain, 
snow or spray. Hence, in returning from a winter 
photographic expedition, do not bring the cold camera 
into the warm room but put it first in some part of the 
house—the entryway, cold closet, vestibule or shed— 
so that it may “thaw out” slowly and the lens be free 
of condensed moisture. 

Within the last few years the compact, convenient 
vest-pocket cameras have been used largely by suc- 
cessful camerists. The advantage of these cameras 
is that they may be carried in the pocket and thus 
the photographer may keep his hands in his coat- 
pocket instead of exposed to the cold as would be the 
case if the camera had to be carried in the hand. How- 
ever, there are certain occasions when the reflecting 
type of roll-film camera is best, and then the worker 
will do well to wear heavy, woolen gloves or mittens. 
Even in zero-weather, the glove or mitten may be re- 
moved from the hand long enough to set the shutter 
and adjust the diaphragm, without causing any physical 
discomfort. Those readers who have gone into the 
mountains in winter will agree that the exercise of 
tramping through snow, climbing up mountain-sides, 
chopping wood for the fire and other activities arouses 
the sluggish blood in our veins and produces a healthy 
circulation that invigorates and makes us relish the 
frosty air. 

The matter of exposure in winter is a vexing problem 
to many photographers. The subject becomes of even 
greater importance when making speed-pictures of 
winter-sports. Unfortunately for the camerist, the 
human eye is not always to be depended upon to gauge 
the actinic value of light. Although the light upon 
the snow may be blinding to the eye, it does not 
follow that a short exposure will give a correctly ex- 
posed picture. For years the editors of PHoto-Era 
Macazine have striven to impress photographers with 
the fact that there are no intense blacks in nature. The 
soot-and-whitewash prints of winter-scenes are failures, 
because in most cases the makers have failed to give 
sufficient exposure and thus the shadows have been 
underexposed and the highlights have been lacking in 
detail. Hence, in making pictures of winter-sports, 
be sure to give ample exposure even though the light 
to the eye may be dazzling. There are several ex- 
cellent exposure-meters available to the camerist, and 
he will do well to obtain one. 

One of the most popular winter-sports is skiing; 
and the picture by Will Cadby on the opposite page is 
well-adapted to portray the requirements of this com- 
petition. There must be the beautifully graded snow 


that is not “whitewash,” the shadows that are not 
‘soot’ and the natural action of the figures. Among 
winter-sports may be mentioned tobogganing, skating, 
snowshoeing, skiing, hockey, racing by men, women or 
horses, ice-boating, curling, fishing through the ice 
and certain forms of hunting. The accurate por- 
trayal, technically and artistically, of any of these 
sports will receive the careful attention’ of the jury. 
We hope to receive pictures that breathe the spirit 
of the great out-of-doors in winter and that show the 
human element engaged in the enjoyment of the excit- 
ing and health-giving sports that are popular at that 
season of the year. This is the first competition of 
the kind that we have had in several years and, from 
the number of requests that we received to conduct 
such a competition, we are confident that our readers 
will enjoy it thoroughly. 

In searching for suitable material, it should not be 
assumed that the camerist must go far afield. Vir- 
tually in or near every large city or town is a pond or 
lake—sometimes an artificial one—upon which many 
winter-sports may be played during the winter. I 
remember that, while I lived in New York City, I 
spent many a pleasant afternoon in Central Park 
watching men and women play the old-fashioned game 
of curling. Also, at the same place, I have watched 
many exciting games of hockey. Perhaps, the most 
interesting of all, were the Saturday afternoons and 
Sundays when thousands enjoyed the skating. From 
the beginners in one corner by themselves to the fancy 
skaters in another, there was material enough for 
hundreds of pictures that would portray the great 
winter-sport in its varied aspects. Within late years, 
it has become the custom for municipalities to erect 
toboggan-slides and ski-jumps on public playgrounds, 
and here the camerist will find a wealth of excellent 
subject-material. A snowball-fight between groups of 
children or “‘ grown-ups” has its element of excitement 
and sport, and should not be overlooked by the 
camerist. However, with regard to ice-boating, the 
worker must have access to a lake or inlet of the sea 
that is large enough to permit the ice-boats to maneuver 
freely. This applies to horse-racing on the ice and to 
dog-races that are held in the northern parts of the 
United States and Canada. Motor-sleds are said to 
offer great sport, and I am given to understand that 
this year there will be an even greater interest in this 
new winter-sport. No matter where the reader may 
live, if he will portray truthfully any sport that reflects 
the season of the year and the winter-pastimes in his 
part of the world, his picture is assured of a hearty 
welcome from the jury. We hope to receive many 
original subjects, for the readers of PHoro-Era Mac- 
AZINE comprise an ever-growing family of men and 
women whose one aim is to enjoy photography through- 
out the year and who realise that insofar as they make 
better pictures, to the same extent will their pleasure 
and profit increase. Throughout the year 1920, the 
keen interest shown by amateur and _ professional 
photographers in these competitions has been a source 
of deep satisfaction to the Editors. Now let us all 
work together to make 1921 even more satisfying and 
profitable to all lovers of good photography. — 

A. H. B. 


Warning to Photo-Pictorialists 


AvctTionEER—“Ten dollars for this beautiful pic- 
ture? “Why, man, the frame alone is worth more than 
that.” 

Bidder—* Yes, but not with the picture in it.” 

Exchange. 
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BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month. 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Beginners’ Competition 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value, $2.50. 
Second Prize: Value, $1.50. 
Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 


Subject for each contest is ‘‘Miscellaneous’’; 
but original themes are preferred. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photographic materials, sold by any dealer or manu- 
facturer who advertises in PHoto-Era, or in books. 


Rules 


1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
not more than two years’ practical camera-activity, 
and whose work submitted here, is without any 
practical help from friend or professional 
expert. A signed statement to this effect should ac- 
company the data. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not 
won a first prize in this competition. Winners of the 
first prize automatically drop out permanently, but 
may enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

$. Prints eligible are contact-prints from 2144 x 314 
to and including 314 x 51% inches, and enlargements 
up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing mo more than two 
different subjects, for any one competition, and 
printed in any medium except blue-print, may 
entered. They should be simply and_ tastefully 
mounted. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, 
nor may duplicate prints be sold, or 
entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photo-Era awards are announced. 
Prints on rough or linen-finish surface paper are not 
suitable for reproduction, and should be accompanied 
by smooth prints on P.O.P., or developing-paper 
having the same gradations and detail. 

5. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with thedata. Criticism at request. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. However, he may dis- 
pose of other prints from such negatives after he shall 
have received official recognition. 

7. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, instructions, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type, and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent for 2-cent 
stamp. Be sure to state on the back of every 
print for what contest it is intended. 

8. On account of the present high prices of paper 
and cardboard, competitors may send large prints 
mounted with narrow margins, but in every case, prints 
should be protected by strong, stiff boards, or of a 
kind that bends slightly without breaking. Large 
packages may be sent by express (prepaid). 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Closed September 30, 1920. 


First Prize: Karl A. Maxwell. 
Second Prize: Stanley L. Chisholm. 
Honorable Mention: None awarded. 


The Beginner and Christmas 


WueEn I was a boy, I remember that the anticipa- 
tion of Christmas was often more exciting than realisa- 
tion. The anticipation consisted chiefly of conjecture 
with regard to what gifts I would receive, and from 
whom. The realisation often found me supplied with 
several jackknives, three pairs of mittens, a varied as- 
sortment of neckties, four pairs of suspenders in fancy 
boxes and other disappointing duplications. My rela- 
tives and friends meant well and wished to make me 
happy; but many times the net result was not a gift 
that I really wanted or needed. I mention this by 
way of contrast to modern methods of Christmas giv- 
ing which I commend especially to the attention of the 
beginner in photography. 

Although the factor of anticipation is one which 
should be considered with regard to children, I am con- 
fident that adults will appreciate a gift as much— 
perhaps more—if they know in advance just what it 
is to be. Often, the gift is the more acceptable, be- 
cause the donor and recipient have come to a happy 
understanding and have avoided duplication and mu- 
tual disappointment. This understanding is especially 
important with regard to the giving of photographic 
equipment. Relatives and friends who are eager to 
make some beginner happy, photographically, at this 
Christmas-season should take pains to find out defi- 
nitely what the beginner needs and what relative or 
friend is to be responsible for each item on the list. 

Let us suppose that I am asked what photographic 
accessory I should like for a Christmas-gift and I 
should reply that I need one three-time ray-filter. 
Now, let us suppose that this matter is mentioned 
among my relatives and friends; but no concerted 
effort is made to determine who shall give me the ray- 
filter. Christmas-day arrives and I may receive two 
or six ray-filters! I might find myself in a similar 
predicament had I asked for one portrait-attachment, 
exposure-meter, fixing-box, developing-tank, enlarg- 
ing-outfit, printing-machine, darkroom-lamp, stirring- 
rod thermometer, tray or other accessory to complete 
my photographic equipment. Hence, it is of impor- 
tance to ascertain what is wanted or needed, and then 
to agree upon one person who shall assume the respon- 
sibility to obtain it. In this way, several relatives or 


_ friends can give a number of photographic accessories 


that will surely delight the recipient. Moreover, 
there should be no hesitancy about asking the begin- 
ner what he wants or needs. In this case, frankness 
is most commendable. 

Another very satisfactory method to use, from the 
point of view of the beginner, is the one which employs 
a written list which is “posted’”’ somewhere about the 
house where relatives and friends may consult it. This 
method has the advantage of doing away with the 
need to consult the beginner personally with regard to 
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BOATS AT BRUNSWICK R. J. BRACKEN AND KARL A. MAXWELL 


FIRST PRIZE— BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


his photographic Christmas. In one case that I know _ beginner in photography, the underlying purpose has 
of, the would-be recipient of photographic Christmas- been to awaken a deeper interest in camera-work and 
gifts took the time and the trouble to give the price to make the beginner realise, at the very outset of his 
of each item on the list and also the name of the photo- _ photographic career, that the more real effort he puts 
dealer who carried it in stock. To say the least, this into his work, the greater will be the returns in health, 
method saved much time in shopping. pleasure and, maybe, pecuniary profit. It is the suc- 

At this season, the beginner of one or two years’ cessful camerist that becomes a credit to photography 
experience should “take stock” of his photographic and to himself. To make a success of photography 
equipment. By that I mean, he should consider care- _ requires no different procedure than to make a success 
fully what he has to work with and any accessory that of any undertaking that is really worth-while. There- 
might enable him to do better work. Also, he should fore, at this holiday-season, let us hope that the pho- 
“take stock” of his mental photographic equipment. _tographic gifts which the beginner will receive will 
It should be remembered that mental training is just create in him a vision of all that good photography can 
as important in photography as it is in other pursuits; mean to him and to his friends. Some of my readers 
and the beginner whose mind is well equipped is the may be inclined to say that all this is very well but 
camerist who will make a success of his camera-work. what has it to do with ordinary snapshot-photography? 
Not in several years has there been such a large num- _—‘It has much to do with it. Let us suppose that John 
ber of really excellent photographic books available as | Paul Edwards, E. M. Pratt, George W. French, Dr. 
at this time. These books are suited to the require- T. W. Kilmer, Dr. J. B. Pardoe, Herbert B. Turner 
ments of the beginner and will enable him to make and other well-known workers had been satisfied to 
progress. Then, too, there are the photographic mag- make merely snapshot-pictures and had been content 
azines of the United States and foreign countries which to let their photographic career end right there. There 
offer the beginner timely information with regard to is no standing still in photography any more than 
new processes, technical and artistic standards, exhi- ‘there is in any other human activity. Either we ad- 
bitions, competitions and other matters of practical vance, or we fall behind. PHoro-Erka Macazine ad- 
value. Therefore, it will be well to remember the dresses itself to those who are eager to advance in 
importance of the mental factor in photographic suc- photography and who realise with its Editors that to 


cess when making a Christmas-gift to the beginner. succeed, the amateur and professional photographer 
There are many ways to attain the same end—to must “play the game, clean and hard.” 
make the beginner happy with a photographic gift that At the Christmas-season it is well to give a moment 


will not only please him, but will stimulate him to of thought to the factors which have so much to do 
make better pictures. However, those methods of with the beginner’s interest and pleasure in photog- 
gift-giving that I have suggested have been tried suc- raphy. However, I have no intention to make him 
cessfully and I can vouch for their practicability and feel that his camera-work must be treated as a serious 
serviceability. duty. Nevertheless, the fact remains, that the more 
Readers and subscribers of PHoro-ErA MaAGazINE — seriously the beginner considers his photographic 
know that its Editors are striving to make the maga- _ work, the more recreation and real fun he will get out 
zine an incentive to better photography. In this de- of it. 
partment, which is conducted for the benefit of the A. H. B. 
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BROTHER 
SECOND PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Air-Bubbles in Tap-Water 


In cities and villages that have water-distributing 
systems it sometimes happens, says Kodakery, that 
the same faucet will furnish clear water during the 
summer-months and milky looking water at certain 
times in the spring and fall and winter. 

By drawing a glass of this milky looking water and 
watching it for a few moments we will observe that 
the milkiness gradually disappears, the clearing-action 
beginning at the bottom of the glass and steadily 
moving upward until all the water has become clear. 

When the water-pipe through which the water is 
carried to the faucets passes through a basement 
where a furnace is in operation, or through a room that 
is much warmer than the ground where the pipe lies 
outdoors, the water that is left standing in the pipe 
indoors becomes warmed, and in warming it expands. 
This expansion, added to the normal water pressure 
in the pipes, is often sufficient to make the presence 
of the air visible, by the formation of multitudes of 
tiny air-bubbles, when water is drawn from the tap. 
ae these little bubbles that make the water look 
milky. 

Water in which air-bubbles can be seen should 
always be allowed to stand until all the bubbles have 
risen to the surface and disappeared before it is used 
for developing films or plates. If this is not done the 


STANLEY L. CHISHOLM 


air-bubbles in the water will make it impossible for 
the developer to act where they become attached to 
the emulsion and, by delaying the action of the de- 
veloper until ‘they disappear, they will cause small 
disks of lesser density than their surroundings in the 
negatives. These disks will make dark spots on the 
prints. 

Should any air-bubbles remain on the surface of 
the emulsion during the entire time of development, 
they would make transparent disks in the negatives 
and black spots on the prints. 

All water absorbs air when exposed to the atmos- 
phere, but the air in the water will cause no trouble 
in developing unless it is present in the form of bubbles. 


To Our New Subscribers 


Dvurine the summer and autumn several hundred 
new subscribers have been added to our list. Many 
of them may not be aware that the numbers preceding 
the issue with which they started their subscription 
are fully as interesting and valuable, and it might be 
well to have the files of the year 1920 complete. We 
should advise such subscribers to send at once for the 
remaining numbers before they are out of print. They 
will be sent, at 25 cents each, postpaid, as long as they 
last. We advise early action to avoid disappointment. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTO-TECHNICAL FACTS 
Edited by A. H. BEARDSLEY 


Washing a Few Negatives 


Some of us who have been in the workrooms of ex- 
perienced photographers in the days when negatives 
were more rarely handled in the large numbers of the 
present day, may recollect having seen one of the 
simplest and most efficient appliances for washing out 
hypo which it is possible to have. This, an English 
cotemporary goes on to say, consisted of an inclined 
board provided with a fillet of wood on each side and 
with cross-pieces joining these two fillets, so as to form 
spaces for the plates to be washed. The board was 
placed with its upper end under a tap from which a 
gentle and even stream of water flowed down its length, 
being delivered immediately to it through a pile 
pierced with sprinkle-holes. i 
of being signalized among the many appliances whic 
photographers of the past generation made for thei 
use, ause no more inexpensive and effective appa 
ratus can be employed for washing negatives of fairly 
small size when only a few have to be dealt with at a 
time; if the number is over a dozen, or if the negatives 
exceed 414 x 61% in size, the dimensions of such a 
washing-board become inconveniently large. Al- 
though, perhaps, the old photographers designed better 
than they knew, the fact remains that a washer of this 
kind realizes the conditions which have been deter- 
mined to be necessary for the most thorough removal 
of salts from gelatine; that is to say, a constant deliv- 
ery of clean water, and means for the complete re- 
moval of the salt-charged water which slowly escapes 
from the cells of the gelatine. 


Squeegeeing Photo-Prints 


Ir any amateur wishes to make glossy prints with- 
out going to the expense of buying ferrotype-plates, 
he can use the windows of his room for the purpose. 
The glass should first be cleaned very carefully and 
then rubbed with a few drops of castor-oil on a dry 
—_ The enameled inside of a bathtub can also be 
used. 


Printing for the Trade 


Tue season which has now started promises to be 
a record one for the dealer, chemist, and trade-printer 
who specializes in developing films and plates, and 
supplying prints therefrom. It is lamentably true 
that the bulk of amateur “snapshots” are underex- 
posed, with the inevitable result that the images are 
thin and weak. Gaslight-paper, with its characteristic 
brilliance and increased contrast, is a valuable aid to 
the trade-printer who makes a point of producing the 
best possible print from every negative. Negatives 
of all kinds, soft, hard, thin and dense have to be dealt 
with; but none of them should present any difficulty 
to the worker who takes care to choose the correct 
grade of paper to suit the negative. 

We think that there is not sufficient attention given 
to the all-important question of choosing just the right 
grade of paper to suit the negative. We hold no 
brief for the printer who claims to produce his results 
by tricks in development. The development of a 


print should (excepting in certain circumstances) be 


purely a mechanical operation of full development of 
all light-action. 

The use of a variety of papers of different speeds 
necessitates certain alterations to the printing-box; 
but where electric light is available, the light can easily 
be increased or decreased. The grading and sorting 
for printing of a day’s negatives is an important job, 
and should be done by an experienced person. 

As regards developer, either Amidol or M. Q. can 
be used; but we prefer the latter. The formula we 
give below is particularly suitable to the trade-printer 
for use with plates 


M. Q.—ALL-PURPOSES DEVELOPER 


Metol (or Monomet).............. oz 
1 Ib. 
2 ozs. 
Sodium Carbonate................ 1 Ib. 
Potassium Bromide................ 160 grains 


In making up this developer, put the water (warm 


in a two-gallon jar and add about one ounce of sodium 


sulphite. When dissolved, add the metol and then 
the remainder of sodium sulphite. The other ingre- 
dients should be added in the order given. 

This developer is double strength and should be used 
as follows: 


Bromide paper, add equal part of water; films and 
plates, add equal part of water; gaslight-paper, use 
full strength.—Rajar, Ltd. 


Focusing in Telephotography 


WHEN a moderately-powered telephoto-lens is used, 
it will be found possible to do all the focusing necessary 
without the help of a focusing-magnifier; but for high- 
power work an eyepiece of some kind is very useful, 
says a writer in The Amateur Photographer. In order 
to employ it the focusing-screen must be provided with 
two or more spots which have had their ground-surface 
obliterated by cementing a microscope cover-glass to 
it with Canada balsam. The spots chosen should be, 
preferably, very near two diagonally opposite corners, 
and somewhere near the center of the groundglass. A 
cross should be made on the ground-surface with a 
sharply pointed pencil before cementing the cover over 
it. This cross will be visible on an otherwise clear spot 
when the operation is complete, and the magnifier being 
placed down upon the smooth surface of the screen 
the cross should be sharply focused by the means pro- 
vided. When this has been done the adjustment of 
the magnifier should not be altered again in any way. 
To focus the image the magnifier can be placed over 
the spots in succession and the camera focused until 
both the pencil-cross and the object can be seen per- 
fectly sharp at the same time. 

Such an arrangement is not required with such a 
lens as the Telecentric or the Adon, or any other in- 
strument that is not very high powered; but lenses of 
this type call for careful focusing if they are to give as 
fine definition as they are capable of yielding; and when 
the subject is poorly illuminated the focusing-magni- 
fier, used as described, is a great help. 
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YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 150 words) 
before the twentieth of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Puoto-ErA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


Ir would seem that the technical work on this neg- 
ative, and the resultant print, would be hard to im- 
prove, unless, perhaps, the exposure might have been 
lengthened enough to give a little more detail in the 
heavy shadows on the side of the cup. Personally, I 
should like to have the negative show up the design a 
little more clearly, whereas, it is nearly hidden by the 
deep shadow; but this is a matter of taste. The com- 
position, however, might be open to a little improve- 
ment. If the present grouping is satisfactory, the 
effect—I think—would have been better, had the print 
been oblong, thus giving more room at each side. 
Now, the group of articles seems crowded, the edge of 
the glass being cut off. The camera might have had 


to be placed further away, but the negative could have 


been enlarged. 

It does not seem to me, however, that the composi- 
tion is altogether harmonious. The beer-mug, the 
vase and the wine-glass do not seem to harmonise. 
If the mug were to be used, either a pipe, a cigar partly 
smoked, or a bottle of “‘ Milwaukee,” could have been 
placed with good effect, in place of the vase and glass, 
or the mug used alone; or, perhaps, a glass-decanter 
of the same design as the wine-glass and vase could 


have been used. Geo. Reep STEVENS. 


One of the most elementary principles of architec- 
ture is that the construction must be evident: if there 
is a weight, there must be a support; if there is a 
support, there must be a weight as its raison d’étre. 
In pictures, if there is a highlight, there must be an 
obvious source of illumination. If there is a shadow, 
there must be an obvious cause of that shadow. 
But in this picture, whence comes the light? Take 
the lighter shadow at the foot of the beer-mug. The 
light shadow at the left is evidently cast by the handle, 
and the much heavier shadow is evidently cast by the 
body of the mug. And yet, there is a pointed shadow 
on the table at the foot of the mug that must have been 
cast by the top of the mug. Three-quarters of the 
mug is illuminated at the same time. What kind of a 
source of light illuminates a body thus? Evidently a 
combination of lights producing unnatural effects. 
False art! The picture also lacks proper spacing: the 
handle of the mug is too close to the edge of the paper 
and there is no obvious reason for chipping off the 
right side of the wine-glass. -. © tee 


Waar is the logical reason for grouping in a picture, 
a beer-mug, a vase and a sherbet-glass? Although the 
triangular arrangement is correct, the space is crowded. 
The shadow on the “stein” is too heavy, and the 
blank, black space and horizontal line across the base 
of the picture are unpleasant. 

But here is my quarrel: I subscribe willingly to the 
doctrine that a soft-focus lens should be used when it 
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THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


portrays what the eye sees. Only a myopic eye, 
however, would see this group as it is here depicted. 
The normal eye sees in a piece of cut glass, graceful 
pattern, and delicately reflected light from many facets. 
This we have, partly, in the sherbet-glass, but not in 
the vase. There is no reason for its presence in one 
and absence in the other. Only as a pleasing tone- 
pattern, disregarding subject-matter, is this picture a 


success. 
Bert Leacu. 


Born the selection and arrangement of this picture 
show careful consideration. There is harmony and 
symmetry in the setting. Note the oval composition 
and, within it, the rhythmical repetition of curved and 
pyramidal shapes. The worker has not overlooked 
the background, but the foreground presents an abrupt 
contrast to the pleasing tones of the picture and com- 
pels the eye insistently downwards. Doubtless, the 
photographer now regrets, as much as I do, the need- 
less covering on the table, whose grain is so pleasingly 
pictured; the surface of the table would not have 
obscured the graceful and harmonious bases of the 
glassware, as much as the light-toned cloth has done. 
In this photograph, the maker doubtless discovered 
it necessary to trim off the part at the right to avoid 
incongruous lines, and we hesitate to criticise his bold 
use of the scissors. With the lighting available, the 
tonal results are good; but the shadows are puzzling. 


' We are offering you more for the money; 


Personally, I prefer simpler lighting and more natural 
shadows. I should like to see more of Dr. Detlefsen’s 


work. W. A. Burnuam. 


Multiple Pictorial Interest 


Amone the many things Puoto-Era has done to 
improve the pictorial composition in photography is 
to point out the bad effect of dual or treble pictorial 
interest—two or three pictures within the limits of 
one. I have profited by your advice and, doubtless 
many other picture-makers have done the same. 

I was attending a public sale of paintings by Amer- 
ican artists, the other day. When a pretty landscape 
by O'Neil was placed on the easel, by the attendant, 
the bids were slow in coming. I had offered ten 
dollars; that was my limit. The salesman coaxed 
me to increase my offer, but I declined. Interested to 
know why, he asked me what it was I objected to in 
the picture, and I answered that the prominent road 
with people walking in it, and the adjoining river 
containing watercraft presented two very distinct 
centers of interest. The salesman looked earnestly 
at the picture, and then said: ‘Well, what of it? 
two pictures 
in place of one, and by the same artist, too!” 

James A. Fox. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


On opening this number of the magazine, the reader 
is greeted by the engaging picture of a little girl in airy 
costume—appropriately named, “Fluffy Ruffles.” 
The attitude is gracefully playful, and the expression 
correspondingly felicitous. The background is a 
trifle “‘busy,’” but not inappropriate, for is it not 
suggestive of toyland? The discriminating beholder 
appreciates the exquisite modeling of the head and 
arms, and the play of lights in the child’s dress. Ori- 
ginality is the keynote of this charming creation, 
which justly merits the distinction of prefacing the 
letter-press. 

Photo-readers are familiar with the pictorial skill of 
Herbert B. Turner. The three pictures that accom- 
pany the first section of this tourist-photographer’s 
account of a tour in the West Indies serve as a fore- 
taste of something more “filling” that is to appear 
in the succeeding issue. Data of the glimpses of St. 
Thomas and Dominica, pages 271-273, are contained 
in Mr. Turner’s readable sketch. 

“The Dam,” page 275, is a revelation of the defining 
and atmospheric qualities of the crystal lens, which, 
in the hands of an intelligent practitioner, is capable 
of yielding results that are beautiful and true. Any- 
thing superior, in these respects, to the limpid, crystal- 
line waters of the dam, pictured by Victor Darnell, is 
difficult to imagine. Data: Rock Creek Park, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; June, 9 a.m.; light, clear; 5 x 7 view- 
camera; 9-inch Hanovia Soft-Focus lens; stop U.S. 
64; 14 second; Stanley plate; metol-hydro; print on 
Iris A. 

Departing from its custom of presenting in the 
December issue a picture that expresses the Christmas- 
spirit in a quite obvious manner, PHoto-Era MaGa- 
ZINE has chosen a conservative interpretation. Only 
a little imagination is required to picture a quiet scene 
inside of the little —photograph-shop. Maybe the 
proprietor, with his family—relatives, if he be a 
bachelor—is passing the evening in an exemplary 
manner—happily, reciprocally, contentedly.. He un- 
doubtedly deserves the gifts of which he is the recipient, 
for he is a craftsman approved by Puoro-Era MaGa- 
ZINE, having done his share to make others happy. 
By his skill and conscientious care, he has supplied 
photographic prints—contacts and enlargements— 
that have enabled many a camera-user to make appro- 
priate gifts at this time. A curious feature of Mr. 
Miller’s picture is the motley collection of faces and 
figures that crowd the two snow-covered evergreens 
between the sign and the window. Observe the 
excellent profile of Santa Claus, himself, carrying his 
Christmas-pack, surmounting the tree nearest the 
sign, gazing into the brilliantly lighted room. There 
are many other fanciful figures and faces on this same 
tree, among them a large toy-cat—as if it all were the 
work of St. Nicholas, himself. And the adjacent 
tree, too, teems with strange faces, the one at the top 
being the bust of a young girl with ribbons in her dark 
hair. The interested and patient beholder will find 
much to amuse him in this fantastic scene, which, 
appearing on page 277, also serves to decorate the 
front-cover. Data: Made at Chappaqua, N.Y., 
December 24, 1919; 8 P.m.; by the light from the 
window; 5x7 Empire-State camera; 8!4-inch Dagor 


lens; at F/6.8; 10 minutes’ exposure; Eastman 
Portrait-Film; pyro; contact-print on Carbon Black. 

A scene similar to the foregoing, is by Bertran F. 
Hawley, whose home is amid the deeper snows of 
Canada. The one human being in this gnome-land 
seems fascinated by the numerous, strange snow- 
creatures that surround him; but the artist of the 
picture was engrossed by other thoughts, for he has 
associated the scene with the spirit of Christmas. 

The interesting article by Frederick C. Davis is 
ee by several pictures to illustrate the text. 

ata: 

Photograph of shutter-loop: light supplied by carbon 
arc, ten seconds; at F/45; Eastman roll-film developed 
in pyro in tank; print on glossy Velox; developed in 


M. Q. 

Photograph of glass-tube: same data as for photo- 
graph of shutter-loop except that exposure was seven 
seconds. 

Photograph of cork-clip: same data as for glass- 
tube: reflector used. 

Photograph of darkroom-light. Same data as for 
glass-tube. 

Photograph of printer: twenty seconds’ exposure 
given the Seed 30 plate at F/22 in diffused daylight; 
plate developed in pyro in tank; print on Azo E Hard, 
developed in M. Q. ’ 

Photograph of retouching-light: same data as for 
printer. The bulb inside the reflector was lighted 
for about one second to show detail in negative in 


print. 
. The lens and shutter used for all six photographs 


was an Ilex Anastigmat working at F/6.3 and an Ilex 
Acme shutter. A copying-lens was used in connection 
with the anastigmat in making the first four photo- 
graphs, and a portrait-attachment was used when 
making the photographs of the printer and the re- 
touching-light. 

A winter-picture of considerable merit is by W. 
Stelcik, page 293. The interest, here, seems to center 
in the hill with the homestead at- the right. Here 
lies the human attraction; although, if separated 
from the rest of the view, and converted into an up- 
right panel, the upper left portion would constitute a 
complete and pieasing composition. The same might 
be done with the entire right section of “In Winter's 
Dress.” Data: Scene at Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 3 P.M; 
bright light; 5x7 view-camera; F/4.5 Deltar lens; 
stop F/8; 3-times color-screen; 1% second; Standard 
double coated; pyro; print on Azo Grade A Soft. 

No object in the Moselle Valley, which, since the 
Armistice, has been occupied by American troops, 
has been more admired than Castle Eltz. The famous 
structure, according to a report published in the 
American daily press, September 30, 1920, was burned 
on the preceding day, but to what extent it was 
damaged, was not stated. As the walls of this com- 
posite pile are very massive, it is likely that only some 
of the rooms were damaged. 

Tourists passing through the Moselle Valley, near 


- the town of Moselkern on the Moselle River, a short 


distance southwest of Coblenz, usually remember to 
visit the narrow, tortuous valley of the Eltz, the latter 
being a little stream that empties into the Moselle. 
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Chateau Eltz stands on a rocky eminence near the 
little river of the same name, and is a picturesque 
object, as it is seen relieved against the surrounding 


woods. The original structure, with its high, massive 
walls, dates from the 12th century, and additions were 
made, periodically, up to the 16th century. The rooms 
are furnished in the styles of the different centuries, 
and are adorned with family-portraits, armor and 
weapons. The castle is still occupied by descendants 
of the counts of Eltz, of old; yet one, who claims a 
share in the property, but is denied his rights, has been 
living in the United States for many years, following 
the profession of an artist. The view of the court— 
eminently unique and picturesque—is from an original 
negative made, in 1904, by a member of the Royal 
Messbildanstalt (photo-surveying institute) of Berlin, 
on an Orthochromatic Isolar plate—an Agfa product. 
The enlargement, from which our halftone was made, 
measures 28 x 34 inches. Everyone will concede the 
accuracy and beauty of this remarkable photograph, 
which required great technical skill to produce. 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


In “Idle Moments,” we behold a masterful inter- 
pretation of the subject, “Outdoor-Genres.” The 
composition conforms to the highest standard of 
artistic conception—simplicity—which principle PHoto- 
Era Maaazine has urged and encouraged. In all 
of the fine arts—painting, sculpture, architecture, 
music, poetry, drama—the highest achievements are 
conceived and expressed by the simplest means. 
Therefore, as there is nothing to detract from the one 
great idea, the eye or the ear can grasp and understand 
it the more quickly, and appreciate and enjoy it the 
more readily. For these reasons, the artist (creator or 
interpreter) needs put forth his greatest skill; his per- 
formance must stand the test of severe critics and win 
their approval. For my part, I cannot fail to see why 
Mr. Marvin’s picture of a child quietly amusing itself 
should not merit the sincere admiration of critics— 
of all. The arrangement of the figure is unconven- 
tional, natural and pleasing, the lighting admirable— 
performing its share in the composition—and the 
setting quite unpretentious, to afford harmony, unity 
and balance in this well-ordered picture. Data: 
Made at San Gabriel Mission, California; January, 
1919; bright light; Butcher and Son’s Pressman 
(314x414) Camera; 7-inch Wollensak Verito lens; 
stop, F/5; Standard Ortho, Non-Hal.; K1 ray-filter; 
1/60 second; enlarged on Artura Carbon Black Grade 
E Smooth; ‘Amidol. 

There is no question that ““Come on!” will make an 
universal appeal by reason of its personal charm, 
delightful composition and wellnigh perfect work- 
manship. The artist, probably realizing the difficulty 
of arranging animals satisfactorily, chose a plan to 
effect a pleasing composition that could not possibly 
fail. And yet, every movement here is spontaneous— 
nothing studied or artificial. It is a picture calculated 
to arouse sympathy, as well as merriment, and teaches 
a little lesson of kindness to animals. 
ments to the artist! Data: July 16, 1920; cloudy; 
914-inch Wollensak Verito; stop, F/8; 1/25 second; 
Seed 30; A-B-C- tank-development; Artura Iris C. 

F. W. G. Moebus has certainly given us an unusual 
marine-picture, and one filled with much interesting 
material. The title suggests that the seagulls antici- 
pate a gastronomical feast—unless, of course, they 
are forestalled by the fishermen. The artist displayed 


admirable judgment in planning this picture, for in 
spacing and balance, he could hardly have done better. 


Our compli- 


The rather meager data are lens at F/16; 1/25 second; 
Eastman film. 


Example for Interpretation 


“ WINTER-SPORTS” is a subject for artistic interpre- 
tation that has always been popular in PHoTo-Era 
monthly competitions. Skiing is. an_ exhilarating 
winter-sport and, of our European correspondents, 
the Cadbys indulge it, particularly during their annual 
winter-visits to Switzerland. Will Cadby’s snapshot 
of a skiing party, page 302, should stimulate our 
American camerists to similar efforts. 


Beginners’ Competition 


THE river-scene, page 305, the joint work of Bracken 
and Maxwell, is peculiarly interesting on account of 
the wealth of pictorial material crowded into the 
allotted space, without causing an eminently un- 
pleasant effect. But the overhanging branch is al- 
together overpowering by its unnecessarily black tone. 
A restraining medium placed on the back of the nega- 
tive would lighten this feature in the resulting print 


with beneficial result. Data: August, 9.30 A.m.; 
good light; 1 A Ansco camera (244 x 4144); 4 7/8-inch 


lens; stop, F/22; 1/10 second; film; pyro; enlarged 
print on P. M. C. Bromide No. 5. 

The little boy on his Kiddie-Kar, page 306, is obvi- 
ously sitting for his portrait. There is no serious fault 
here, except that a little more space at the left could 
have yielded a better placement for the subject. The 
expression is probably not satisfactory, which is to be 
regretted where all else is so good. Data: July 6, 
1920; bright sun, at noon, almost overhead; 5x7 
R. O. C. Franklin view-camera; Voigtliinder ( ‘ollinear 
lens (F/6.8); stop, F/7.7; Cramer Crown 314 x 414, 
in kit; pyro, in tray; 1/60 second; F. & P. roller- 
blind shutter; enlarged on Eastman Bromide. 


Our Contributing Critics 


F. H. Ropcers has kindly offered a typical winter- 
scene in Canada for criticism ad libitum. He admits 
that it is a mere record of an animated scene: Data: 
February, 4 p.m.; bright light; 314 x 414 Speed Graphic; 
514-inch B & L Zeiss-Tessar Ic; stop, F/4.5; 1/70 
second; Premo Film-Pack; tank; Premo Tank 
Powders; Eastman Bromide, Grade C 


Start Your Pictures Early! 


Pictures that are intended for these competitions, 
in order to receive consideration by the PHotro-Era 
Jury, must be in the hands of the Publisher on the 
closing day of the competition, according to the dates 
which are announced monthly. Allowance should be 
made for delay in the mails and the pictures started 
early on their journey. 


That Return-Postage! 


In view of the habit, characteristic of some corre- 
spondents, of sending a request for information, to 
answer which often entails much time and trouble, and 
neglecting to enclose return-postage, we note in one of 
our foreign exchanges the following notice, printed in 
large bold type: 

“All enquiries sent to this magazine, or to its edi- 
torial department, must positively ~ accompanied by 
return-postage to be ensured of a reply. 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


How is this for a Camera-Feat? 


Morortne, last October, through Deerfield—famed 
for the Bloody Brook Massacre, in 1683, and its fertile 
valley—I noticed my friend Thaxter, of Boston, mak- 
ing a snapshot of the old, historic Frary House. I 
stopped my car, got out, taking my 5 x 7 Kodak with 
me, surveyed the old landmark, in the shadow of a big 
elm, at 3 p.m., and made an exposure of 1/50 second, 
at F/12, N. C. Eastman film. I had scarcely squeezed 
the bulb when I realised that 1/25 second would have 
been better; so, while the camera was directed towards 
the object, I gave an additional exposure of 1/50 sec- 
ond, and wound up the film. 

When I developed the film, a week later, I found— 
as I had hoped—that the two pictures registered exactly! 


A Dark Slide 


My brother, the “Walrus,” in his inimitable and 
refreshing causerie, which helps to enliven the pages 
of our English cotemporary, tells of his experiences on 
a recent holiday. He was vigorously meditating—a 
habit he has—and at the same time trying to expose 
a plate. During this mental exertion he was standing 
with his equipment on the giddy edge of a precipice, 
lost his balance and nearly fell over into the ‘dark 
abyss. As it was, he had a dark slide! Indeed he 
devoted several paragraphs to the dark slide; but, 
fortunately for him and his numerous faithful readers, 
the affair had no serious consequences. 1 suppose, 
however, that during the rest of his active life the 
“Walrus” will continue to talk about dark slides. 


** How’s Your Liver? ”’ 


Tuts popular query will soon be answered in a 
definite form; for French science has discovered a 
process of ascertaining the physical condition of that 
much-distressed human organ. According to reports 
sent to this country, the latest step toward solving 
some of the internal conditions of the human body 
was made in Paris, recently, through the successful 
presentation, by means of the X-ray, of the liver. 
Hitherto, the affected condition of the liver has baffled 
scientists, because that organism is not opaque to 
electric rays. By injecting air into the intestines 
which surround the liver, it is found that this seat of 
many ailments can be radiographed (X-rayed) with 
remarkable distinctness, and permit the most precise 
examination and diagnosis of its condition. 


Extracting a Pen from the Penholder 


WHEN calling at a local photo-stock house, recently, 
I found the manager writing a letter. He stopped 
suddenly, muttering something under his breath— 
his pen had suddenly ceased to function. He held the 
penpoint between a folded piece of paper and tried to 
extract it from the penholder, but without success. 
His stenographer—bless her soul!—offered to help; 
so she held on to the penpoint and the manager firmly 
clasped the penholder. A grand effort of the two. 
and—the pen stuck fast! 


He now sent the young woman out for a pair of 
pincers, for he was bound to show his mastery of the 
situation. When she had left the office, I suggested 
that he try a simple plan that I had picked up abroad. 
He assented, asking that his stenographer be a witness 
to the demonstration. As the two looked on, I opened 
a drawer to his writing-desk, about an inch, held the 
penpoint firmly on the edge of the drawer, shut the 
drawer and withdrew the penholder, leaving the 
useless pen inside. I have since learned that I have 
been cited to receive the médaille honoraire. 


The Editorial ‘‘We’’ 


Some people are unreasonably inquisitive and curi- 
ous, especially about matters that do not concern them 
in the least. For example, there is the correspondent 
who makes the startling revelation that he is a “‘con- 
stant reader of our valuable and influential paper,” 
and would like to be informed why it is that an editor 
or newspaper writer, when speaking of himself in his 
writings, invariably uses the plural pronoun “we” 
instead of the singular “‘I.” 

There are several reasons. Self-preservation is the 
first law of nature. It begins at home, like old Mother 
Charity. There is some human nature about an 
editor, public opinion to the contrary notwithstanding. 
An editor thinks too much of his “I’s” to wear them 
in mourning, and therefore, when speaking of some 
slab-sided six-footer as a miserable, red-nosed, pusil- 
lanimous, wife-beating snoozer, he considers it the 
better part of valor to drop in an occasional ‘‘we.” 
This creates in the mind of the six-footer the impres- 
sion that the editorial force consists of a standing army, 
armed with deadly ‘“‘we”-apons. 

Furthermore, in cases where the victim comes around 
to the office to kill the writer of any particular item, it 
is so pleasant to have the guilty man’s identity buried 
in the obscurity of the plural “we.” The editor-in- 
chief, the news’ editor, the sub-editor, the commercial 
editor, the sporting editor, the reporters, compositors, 
proof-readers, revisers, stereotypers, electrotypers, 
bookkeepers, bookbinders, jobbers, devil, and all the 
delivery boys are thus placed on a common footing by 
the little pronoun “‘we,” and when the enraged person 
looks about him and finds how many homes he would 
make desolate, how many wives he would make widows, 
and how many children orphans by killing off all in- 
cluded in the little “we” at one fell swoop, he sickens 
of the sanguinary undertaking, turns sadly away, con- 
demns the paper, prophesies that it is being run into 
the ground, and declares that he will henceforth use 
his influence to squelch the sheet. 

Harrington Photo-Journal. 


The Subtlety of Production 


“*T near the concern is very prosperous.” 
“They are.” 

“What are they selling?” 

Stock.” 

“What are they making?” 

“Money.” 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


F. W. H.—There are some F/4.5 lenses which 
are convertible; however, this does not mean that 
they retain this speed; take the Goerz Dogmar Lens 
as an example; this lens works at a maximum aperture 
of F/4.5. When one of the combinations is removed, 
it becomes necessary to stop down to about F/32 to 
obtain definition equal to the definition obtained with 
the complete lens. From this, you may see that the 
speed of a lens is greatly reduced, and that it is not 
suitable for speed-photography, when the single com- 
binations are used. However, for landscape-photog- 
raphy, the lens does admirable work. 

R. W. Y.—The expressions ‘‘ quarter plate ”’ 
and ‘‘half plate’’ refer to the size of plates, 
paper and mounts. These terms are virtually obso- 
lete in the United States, but they are still used exten- 
sively in England and the English Colonies. They are 
based on the assumption that a whole plate is 6144 x 8144 
inches; half this plate is considered to be 414 x 61% or 
414 x 514 in the United States, but in England the half 
plate is understood to be 434 x 61% inches; a quarter of 
the whole plate is 314 x 414 inches and is a standard 
size throughout the world. It is well for the reader of 
English photographic literature to keep “quarter 
plate” and “half plate” clearly in mind to avoid con- 
fusion when corresponding with English firms. The 
whole plate used to be still further divided into sixth 
and even ninth plate, but these terms have been 
suspended by the more accurate modern method of 
designating the size by actual dimensions. 

F. P. V.—In using a ‘“‘ fast ’’ plate greater care 
must be taken not to fog the plate by too much ex- 
posure or by careless development. We would not 
advise beginners to use “‘fast’’ plates; but this state- 
ment does not alter the fact that advanced amateurs 
and professional photographers use “fast” plates 
successfully and obtain all the detail and density that 
may be required. As soon as the beginner has mastered 
the use of a good plate of moderate speed, he is ina 
position to experiment with “fast” plates—but not 
before. 

Ss. B. C—An F/6.5 lens works at F/6.5 no 
matter what the size of plate may be with which 
it is to be used. The focal length of 91% inches is 
suited to cover a 614 x 814 plate and if your 344 x 54% 
camera has sufficient bellows extension, the same lens 
may be used on the smaller camera. 

H. C. W.—The keeping of pyro-soda developer 
depends in great measure upon the manner in which 
it is prepared. Some workers report that they have 
been able to keep this developer for over one year 
without perceptible deterioration. Its keeping-quality 
is influenced by the degree to which the container is 
filled or partly empty and by the frequency with which 
the bottle is opened. It will keep almost indefinitely 
if the developer is made with boiled water and the 
container filled to the very top and then not opened. 
If the developer should be made with water that con- 
tains a good deal of dissolved air and if it is kept in a 
container only a quarter full which is opened daily, 
then signs of deterioration will become apparent 
within a very few days. However, even under such 
conditions, the developer should be usable for months. 


H. J. T.—Pyro-metol developer is very likely 
to give strong negatives because of the amount 
of stain that occurs in the image. This developer is 
not so well suited to portraits on this account. We 
think that you will do much better to use the ordinary 
pyro-soda developer that is recommended by the 
makers of the dryplates you are using. 


O. S. M—If you can do without alum, 
chrome alum or the like, in the fixing-bath, it 
is better to do so, because hypo fixes better when 
unmixed with anything. However, if you are troubled 
with blistering, by all means use a hardening fixing 
formula, which is usually an effective preventive of 
blisters. 


B. H. J—A good formula for toning a print 
with Schlippe’s salt is the following:— 


Potassium ferricyanide........... 180 grs. 
Potassium bromide.............. 60 grs. 


The bleaching is fairly rapid and is followed by a short 
washing in running water after which the print is im- 
mersed in 
Schlippe’s salt....... 


This last causes the print to turn to a yellowish-red 
when it is placed directly into a 5 per cent solution 
of ammonia to soak for a few moments. Again wash- 
ing the print in running water, it is placed in the final 
toning-bath, made up as follows: 


Copper chloride, 10 per cent solution.... —_1 oz. 
Hydrochloric acid, 10 per cent solution.. _1 oz. 


A half-hour immersion results in a handsome sepia or 
rich brown tone. A final washing and careful drying 
complete the process. 


H. W. B.—With regard to the best lens that 
there is to be obtained, we are sorry that there 
is really no best lens. By that we mean that there is 
no one lens that will do all kinds of photographic work 
better than any other lens. In other words, there 
are many good lenses. Each one is intended for a spe- 
cific purpose. For example, if you wish to make speed- 
pictures, you would purchase a Bausch & Lomb 
Tessar, Carl Zeiss-Tessar, Goerz Celor or Goerz Dog- 
mar convertible, Wollensak Velostigmat, Kodak 
Anastigmat or other standard lens. If you were not in- 
terested in speed-pictures you would probably buy one 
of the above makes, but in a speed of F/6.3 or F/6.8. 
Then again, if you are interested in wide-angle work, 
you might purchase the wide-angle lenses made by 
these concerns. It all depends on the work you wish 
to do. If you will write us again and tell us what you 
wish to do, we shall be glad to advise you. 


H. L.—To remove permanganate stains use 
an oxalic-acid solution which removes the stains quickly 
and effectively. Ten grains of oxalic acid to an ounce 
of water will be strong enough. This solution is very 
poisonous and should be handled carefully. After 
immersion in the oxalic-acid solution until the marks 
have disappeared, the negative should be washed. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH CAS 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 


George Eastman in Japan 


ReEcENTLY, a number of representative American 
financiers, bankers and business-men—in the capacity 
of an unofficial trade-mission—visited Japan. A 
distinguished member of the party was Mr. George 
Eastman. It is of interest to note that every effort 
was made by the Japanese dealers and photographers 
to make every moment of Mr. Eastman’s stay a 
pleasure. Two brilliant banquets were given in his 
honor—one by Messrs. Asanuma of Tokio and the 
other by Messrs. Kuwada of Osaka. At both ban- 
quets, the leading dealers were present and Mr. East- 
man was enabled to meet them and to obtain first- 
hand information with regard to the great success of 
American photographic goods in Japan. As a result 
of the warmth of Japanese hospitality and the un- 
mistakable- opportunities for closer trade-relations, 
Mr. Eastman hopes sincerely that nothing will dis- 
turb the friendly feeling now existing toward America. 


A Compliment to American and Canadian 
Photographers 


WE take pleasure to quote the following from a 
circular letter sent to pictorial contributors in the 
United States and Canada by the secretary of the 
Royal Photographic Society of Great Britain. “I 
am happy to say that we have received from the 
United States and Canada a collection of pictorial 
photographs of such outstanding interest that the 
task of discrimination became one of great difficulty. 
Those selected by the judges have been placed in the 
exhibition; but the Council of the Society feel that 
it would be most unfortunate if the collection generally 
could not be viewed by the English public, and it 
is proposed that the bulk of the American and Cana- 
dian pictures,—including those shown at the Annual 
Exhibition,—should form one of our house-exhibitions 
and be open to the public during the last part of January 
and the beginning of February 1921.” 

Yours faithfully 
J. McInrosu 
Secretary. 


Contradictory Dates in Daguerreotype-History 


He who loves his history of photography will always 
remember that the first daguerreotype-portrait was 
made in America, by Professor J. W. Draper, of New 
York, on March 31, 1840, although some writers have 
recorded this event as having occurred during the sum- 
mer of 1839. He reads with interest, and not without 
a feeling of sympathy, that the subject (Professor 
Draper’s sister) sat with dazzlingly whitened face for 
thirty minutes in the brilliant sun. A recent issue of 
the British Journal publishes the result of researches 
into the early history of Daguerreotypy in the United 
States, showing that, while Professor J. W. Draper and 
Professor S. F. B. Morse were making daguerreotypes 
of inanimate and living subjects, in 1839 and 1840, 
Robert Cornelius & Dr. Paul B. Goddard and Joseph 
Saxton were busy in Philadelphia, producing successful 
pictures of still-life and of living persons, by the Da- 


guerre-process. Indeed, the Philadelphia experimen- 
ters are said to have preceded their New York rivals 
by four months in the production of human portraits. 

A résumé of the principal events associated with 
America’s early activity in the science of photography 
is given as follows: 

“Aug. 19, 1839.—Daguerre-process disclosed. 

Sept. 25, 1839.—Letter giving brief details published 
in ‘United States Gazette.’ 

Oct. 14, 1839.—Seger takes details to New York 
(from Philadelphia?). 

Oct. 16, 1839.—Still-life pictures made by Saxton, 
of Philadelphia. 

Nov., 1839. to. tcc portraits made by Corne- 
lius, in his backyard 

Nov. (?), 1839. —Still-life pictures made by Morse in 
New York. 

Dec., 1839.—Daguerreotype improved (quickened) 
by Goddard, making portraits possible. 

Jan. 3, 1840.—First French Daguerreotype reached 
Philadelphia. 

Feb. 16, 1840.—Cornelius opened studio in Phila- 
delphia, and made first ‘professional’ portraits, at a 
charge of five dollars each. 

March 6, 1840.—Above exhibited at the Philo- 
sophical Society. 

March 31, 1840.—Draper’s portrait.” 


Associated Camera Clubs of America 


Epitor oF THE Puoto-Era MAGAZINE: 

The officers of the Associated Camera Clubs of 
America, 878-880 Broad Street, Newark, N.J., have 
been duly elected to serve in their respective capacity 
for the term ending September 30, 1921: Julius F. 
Graether, pres’t.; Todd Hazen, vice-pres’t.; Louis F. 
Bucher, sec’y.; Henry C. Brewster, treas.; Board of 
Directors: W.C. Mackintosh, G. H. Rowe, J. J. Ryan, 
W. T. Starr, J. C. Stick, M. R. Witt. 

The A. C. C. of A. now comprises twenty-five 
clubs as printed below. 

Two Interchanges, one for prints and another for 
lantern-slides, are being routed for 1920-1921 and the 
enthusiasm behind the organization is beyond my 
fondest hopes. It is our hope and ambition to be in- 
strumental in forming many more clubs throughout 
the U.S.A., but you will hear more of that later. 


_Louts F. Bucuer, Secretary. 


Associated Camera Club Members to Date, 
November 19, 1919 


Battrmore, Photographic Society of, 105 West 
Franklin St. 

Boston, Y. M. C. U. Camera Club, 48 Boylston St. 

Cuicaco, Camera Club, 31 West Lake St. 

CLEVELAND, Photographic Society of, 412 West 
Superior. 

Detroit, Overseas Camera Club, 543 Cass Ave. 

Granp Rapips, Camera Club, 2 Central Place, 
Hanover, N.H., Dartmouth Camera Club, 7-8 
Robinson Hall. 
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_ Horoxen, N.J., Elysian Camera Club, 307 Wash- 
ington St. 

Inpranapo.is, Camera Club, 406 Rauh Bldg. 

Kansas City, Camera Club, Suite 501 Bryant Bldg. 

Los ANGELES, Southern California Camera Club, 
522 Wilcox Bldg. 

NewakK, Camera Club, 878-880 Broad St. 

New Brirtarn, Conn., Camera Club, 173 Main St. 

New Haven, Conn., Camera Club, 739 Chapel St., 
Room 28. 

OranGE, N. J., Camera Club, 1 South Clinton St., 
East Orange, N.J. 

PuiLapEeLpxia, Columbia Photographic Society, 2526 
North Broad St. 

PuiLapetpHiA, Photographic Society of, 1615-1617 
Sansom St. 

Pictorial Photographers of America, N.Y.C., 119 
East 19th St. 

PortLanp, Me., Camera Club, Cor. Spring and 
High Sts. 

PortLanp, OreE., Oregon Camera Club, Elks’ Bldg. 

Reapina, Pa., Camera Club, 610 Court St. 

San Francisco, California Camera Club, 833 
Market St. 

Sr. Louis, Camera Club, 2838 Shenandoah Ave. 

Waterbury, Conn., Camera Club of, 48 Edson Ave. 

Yonkers, N.Y., Camera Club, Holly Wood Inn 
Bldg. 

SpectaL Note.—TIf any reader have any correspond- 
ence with clubs in Pittsburgh, New York City, 
Rochester, Buffalo, Elmira, Wilkes-Barre, Detroit or 
other cities, will he please urge upon them the ad- 
vantage of membership in the A. C. C. of A. 


Photographing President Millerand 


Accorb1nG to a report, fifteen Paris photographers 
went to the Palace of the Elysée, recently, to photo- 
graph M. Millerand, President of the French Republic, 
in answer to a competition that had been organised; 
the winning photograph was declared to be the one to 
be used officially. 


Exhibit of B. F. Langland 


Reapers of Pooto-Era Macazine who live in 
Chicago and vicinity, and, remembering the beautiful 
pictorial work that has appeared in its pages, during 
the past few years, of B. F. Langland, of Milwaukee, 
had an opportunity to admire a collection of delightful 
gum-prints by that talented worker, at the studio of 
the Chicago Camera Club, November 10 to 25, 1920. 


An Ideal Holiday-Book for Children 


Few story-books written for children and lovers of 
children, and illustrated with photographs from life, 
have enjoyed such popular favor as “Topsy and Tur- 
vy,” with its interesting episodes from the daily lives 
of “Topsy,” the cat, and “Turvy,” the dog. The 
stories are by Carine Cadby, and the (40) illustrations 
by Will Cadby. Sent, postpaid, for $1.60, by Pxorto- 
Era MAGAZINE. 


Photographic Larceny 


“Been burglarised, eh? How about that camera 
you had set for just such an occasion?” 

“Hang it all, instead of the camera taking the 
burglar, the burglar took the camera.”—Exchange. 


Sending Photographs by Telegraph 


TuE photographic sensation of the year seems to be 
the sending of photographs by telegraph by means 
of the teleostereograph, an invention of Edward Belin, 
an eminent French engineer, and first demonstrated 
November 14, 1920, when four photographs were 
wired between New York and St. Louis. Each of 
the four pictures went the 1,000-mile route in about 
eight minutes. The tests were made between the office 
of the World, of New York, and the editorial rooms 
of the Post-Dispatch, of St. Louis, and were conducted 
by Mr. Belin, who came to New York expressly for 
this purpose. According to Austin C. Lescaboura, 
editor of the Scientific American, and author of the 
well-known book, “* Behind the Motion-Picture Screen,” 
who described the teleostereograph in a recent issue 
of his paper, the transmission is simply a matter of 
preparing a bas-relief of the photograph, and then 
tracing that bas-relief with a stylus connected to a 
telephone-transmitter. The latter varies the current 
flowing over the wire in accordance with the relative 
height of any point of the bas-relief record at any 
given moment. At the receiving-end, this current 
variation is translated into various gradations of light. 

The first step, then, is to prepare the transmitting- 
record or plate. A copper-cylinder forms the base of 
the record (which, incidentally, is of the size and ap- 
pearance of the old-fashioned phonograph-records), 
and its surface is coated with a five per cent shellac- 
solution. Meanwhile, a carbon-print is made in con- 
ventional photographic manner from the photographic 
negative to be transmitted, after which the print is 
wrapped face to face with the shellacked copper- 
cylinder. 

The cylinder with the print is then placed in hot 
water, with the result that the gelatine of the print 
adheres to the cylinder in accordance with its own 
degree of blackness, while the exposed gelatine is 
washed away with the paper. In this manner, a 
coating of uneven thickness is formed on the cylinder, 
or a photograph in bas-relief. 

Among the photographs, transmitted on this occa- 
sion, were a view of the Yale-Princeton football-game 
(November 13); an airplane-picture of the East River 
skyline, showing Brooklyn Bridge, and a portrait of 
an Indian Chief. The last-named was published on 
the front page of The World as “‘a direct reproduction 
of the photograph sent by the Post-Dispatch from St. 
Louis to the World Building in New York, Sunday 
afternoon, and is reproduced untouched and the exact 
size received. The time of transmission was eight 
minutes.” 

Making allowance for the rather poor quality of the 
paper on which this particular issue of the New York 
World was printed, the reproduced picture of the 
Indian chief was recognisable. As the proprietor of 
the paper is said to have remarked, “‘the teleostereo- 
graph hasn’t quite reached the practical stage yet.” 

Of course, faithful readers of this magazine will 
appreciate the fact that M. Belin’s invention is really 
an improvement over the telautograph, invented and 
demonstrated by the distinguished physicist, Dr. 
Arthur Korn, of Munich, with several successive models 
in 1902, 1904 and 1908—a circumstance which the 
scribes of the New York World have overlooked. 
Nevertheless, when M. Belin’s method shall have been 
perfected, better and even greater things will be 
achieved by its means. It will become an invaluable 
asset in criminology, in war and the sciences. 

Our compliments to the French inventor, and to the 
enterprising newspaper-publisher of New York! 
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BOATS ALTON H. BLACKINTON 


The Gum-Process Simplified 


Editor of Photo-Era: I am enclosing a small gum- 
print that I made recently, thinking that it might be 
of interest to your many readers, who may be of the 
opinion that this is a difficult process, and suitable 
only for large pictures. It was made very simply as 
follows: 

Fifteen drops of saturated solution of bichromate 
of potash were added to one-half spoonful of LePage’s 
glue, and a small piece of India ink (spotting color) 
was then ground into the mixture. Ordinary water- 
color drawing-paper was coated thinly with this pre 
aration, and dried by means of an electric fan, in 
contact with daylight. The paper was printed for 
one minute, in front of an arc-light (sunlight would 
serve the purpose equally well), washed for ten minutes, 
then coated again, and once more printed and washed. 
In connection with the third coating, I added a little 
opaque, to impart a warm, reddish tone, and printed 
the last coating only forty-five seconds. The entire 
process consumed less than one hour; and several 
prints could have been made at the same time. 

I am convinced that small gum-prints can be made 
as readily as large ones, and at the same time retain 
their richness and quality. The negative was made at 
Gloucester, with exposure of 1/25 second; aperture 
F/11; on L Ortho Seed-plate; developed with pyro; 
July 6, 1920. Auton H. BLackINnTon, 

Boston Herald, Art-Department. 


Back Volumes of Photo-Era Magazine 


Tue call for back volumes of Pooto-Era MAGAZINE 
has never been so great as at present. The educa- 
tional as well as the entertaining features of the maga- 
zine are apparent to camerists who desire to improve 
their photographic work technically and artistically. 


We have the following complete volumes in stock, 
ready for binding—1904, 1907, 1908, 1909, 1910, 1912, 
1913, 1914, 1915, 1916, and 1917. The price is 15 or 
20 cents per copy according to the year—1904 to 
March 1917, 15 cents; March 1917 to July 1920, 
20 cents. Postage 3 cents additional per copy. This 
is an excellent opportunity to obtain a complete file 
of PHoto-Era Maaazine at the old price. Orders 
will be filled as received and subject to prior sale. 


The Uses of ‘‘ Grippit”’ 


Tue Eprtor oF MAGAZINE: 

We have read with much interest your remarks in 
the November-issue of Pooro-Era MaGaziIne on the 
subject of “Grippit.” In particular, we are interested 
in your recommendation of “Grippit’’ for mending 
broken tripods, trays and bottles. 

We feel, however, in spite of favorable results which 
you may have obtained on this class of work, that we 
should call to the attention of your readers the fact, 
that Grippit is not a cement and is not designed for 
purposes which necessitate structural strength. 

Grippit has such innumerable uses and such ex- 
traordinary properties, that it is difficult to persuade 
its friends that it is not ideal for every possible sticking- 
problem. On the other hand, those who are not 
familiar with Grippit, find it difficult to believe that 
an absolutely clean and non-wrinkling adhesive has 
at last been discovered. We wish, therefore, to be 
doubly scrupulous in making sure that no claims are 
made which we cannot endorse without qualification. 


Dewey & Atmy CHeEmIcAL Co. 


Customer—“ Are your portraits good likenesses?” 
Photographer—‘“ Well, yes, of course—if the sitter 
insists.” —Transcript. 
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LONDON 


CARINE AND WILL CADBY 


LETTER 


A.tHoucH Pxoto-Era has probably had a special 
report of the London Salon exhibition which must have 
been published before these notes can appear, it is still 
our duty to record our impressions of the show. 

There were three hundred and seventy-seven pict- 
ures shown, contributed by one hundred and eighty- 
seven exhibitors, one hundred and four of whom hail 
from Great Britain, thirty-three from the United 
States, the remainder coming from the Colonies, India, 
Spain, Italy, Egypt, Holland, Belgium, Sweden and 
Japan; so it is a fairly representative show. There 
are, as usual, too many photographs hung, and the 
screens down the middle of the gallery might well have 
been dispensed with. 

The days are passed when we went eagerly to the 
early international exhibitions, expecting, and often 
finding, innovations and startling artistic advances. 

. The technique of most of the exhibitors of the present 
day is so good, that one seldom sees bad work from the 
purely photographic point of view. In the early days, 
we often came across bad photography that neverthe- 
less carried with it some pictorial suggestion that had 
not before been expressed by the camera. 

The present show is good, but in the very nature of 
things not very startling. The only novelty is a print 
by G. E. H. Rawlins, called “Laughing Boy.” It was 
made by a new oil-process. As shown, it has no half- 
tones, simply black and white, somewhat like a stencil. 
It certainly is striking in appearance, and if it can be 
carried further, so as to give at least a short scale of 
gradation, it would prove a useful and attractive 
process for certain subjects. Being so strong in con- 
trast, it “carries” well and is seen best at some dis- 
tance. Bertram Park has a fine portrait-group of a 
mother and two children, which is altogether excellent. 
In his pictures of the Spanish Royal family and Mr. 
Ward Muir, all hung together, he is not so successful. 
The Spanish Royalties have been over-retouched in 
the ordinary professional manner, probably a necessity 
where royalties are concerned, but regrettable in the 
case of so skilful an artist as Mr. Park. In the picture 
of Mr. Ward Muir, a good and original likeness has 
been somewhat marred by emphasising with obvious 
and elaborate hand-work the curious lighting, which 
makes the forehead of his always popular model appear 
as a bit of complex armor-plating. It is just possible 
that this sort of thing may lead to new photographic 
developments, and anyway, it got the picture a notice 
in the Daily Mail. In “The Promenade, Brooklyn 
Bridge,” by John Paul Edwards, we have a really nat- 
ural jazz subject, obtained apparently by straight 
photography, before which the Purist and the Futur- 
ist, one would imagine, might sit comfortably down 
together, and both find some satisfaction, although, 
probably, neither would be quite satisfied. 

For sound and satisfactory advance in pictorial por- 
traiture, no one in our opinion goes further than Mr. 
H. Lambert, a professional photographer of Bath. If 
he is giving the people there such superb renderings of 
their children as he shows in “Jeanne” and “ Deirdre”’ 
we shall, or ought to have, all London taking the little 
ones to be photographed in the West Country. They 
are portraits that cannot become old-fashioned or out 
of date, because not only has the spirit of the sitters 


been caught, but it has materialised in such a way 
that the results are pictures in the highest sense of the 
word. Elimination—probably by lighting and pos- 
sibly by retouching—has been skilfully employed, but 
it does not show, which is the cardinal necessity in a 
photograph. Immense experience and judgment are 
behind it all, and, probably, the uninitiated—attracted 
by these masterly and, apparently, simple yet subtle 
studies—will be asking Mr. Lambert, “What camera 
do you use?” 

Leonard Misonne has eight pictures all hung to- 
gether. They are very charming landscapes, and pos- 
sess that original yet engraving-like treatment to which 
he has accustomed us in his work. A certain humor 
has been shown by the Hanging-Committee in placing 
an excellent photograph of Mr. F. C. Tilney (the father 
of photographic criticism) immediately above an 
extraordinary piece of work (Herbert Lomas as Abra- 
ham Lincoln (bas-relief), which, we think, he would 
not approve. Mr. A. Keighley, one of the elder pho- 
tographers, has some good landscapes in his usual style, 
but with more strength than he generally gets. They 
are hung in the place of honor at the top of the gallery. 
There are very few nudes, and one of them, entitled 
“Grief,” is a marvelously bent figure that we think 
should have been called “ Athletics.” 

The Royal Photographic Society’s exhibition is held 
again in its rooms at Russell Square, W.C. It seems 
almost a pity that it should be open at the same time 
as the Salon, for many people naturally go from one 
show to the other, comparing the Royal Pictorial Sec- 
tion with the Salon, to the obvious disadvantage of the 
former. This is not fair; for the energies of the Royal 
are divided between three sections, and it cannot be 
expected that the pictorial group can be as good or 
representative as the Salon, which is frankly and solely 
a pictorial show, and, moreover, inherits the prestige 
of the old Linked Ring exhibitions. 

The judges in Section 1 (Pictorial Photography) are 
Bertram Cox, J. Dudley Johnston, A. Keighley, F. J. 
Mortimer and Hector Murchison, a strong team, and 
we can only wish they had more good material to deal 
with, as much that is hung would have been better 
rejected, if the reputation of the section is to be main- 
tained. True, quite a number of exhibitors are here 
who are also represented at the Salon; but in studying 
much of what they have sent, one cannot escape the 
thought that it is either what we should call not their 
best, or they have surmised that a different standard 
of work is required than at the Salon. A singular co- 
incidence is that portraits of both Mr. Tilney and Mr. 
Ward Muir are to be seen here as at the Salon, but by 
different photographers. There is, of course, a con- 
siderable quantity of good work, but sandwiched in 
between indifferent photographs in none too good a 
light, it is likely to be missed. 

In Section II (Color-Transparencies) there is much 
to interest all photographers. F. T. Hollyer and 
W. L. F. Wastell form the pictorial selecting-committee 
and judges. A wonderful exhibit was a soap-bubble, 
by Mr. N. E. Luboshez, containing a glass-ornament 
on a metal-pedestal, the whole covered with a glass- 
shade, and the color showed only in the soap-bubble, 

(Continued on next page) 
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Airplane-Photography 


Tue practice of photography from the air, begun 
first with the aid of kites and captive balloons, 
many years ago, was brought to a remarkable state 
of development to meet the exigencies of the late 
European war. Although described fragmentarily 
with interesting examples of camera-achievements 
in the daily, the monthly and the photographic 
press, during the past six years, this important sub- 
ject has at last formed the subject of a book by 
no less an authority than Major Herbert E. Ives 
of the Aviation Section Reserve and formerly Offi- 
cer in Charge of Experimental Department, Photo- 
graphic Branch, Air-Service, U.S. A. In this valuable 
work, issued by J. B. Lippincott Company, of Phila- 
delphia and London, the author—himself an accom- 
plished aerial photographer of wide experience during 
the World War—covers the subject very thoroughly 
and emphasises those general scientific principles 
which apply—no matter what may be the purpose— 
to making photographs from the air. Although it 
is assumed that the reader has a practical knowledge 
of photography, considerable space is devoted to the 
fundamentals of photography and scientific methods 
of study, tests and specifications. The reason for 
this is that aerial photography strains to the utmost 
the capacity of the photographic process, and it is 
necessary that the most advanced methods be under- 
stood by those who would obtain the best results. 
There are thirty-three chapters divided into seven 
general heads: 

Introductory; The Airplane-Camera; The Sus- 
pension and Installation of Airplane-Cameras; Sen- 
sitised Materials and Chemicals; Methods of Develop- 
ing Plates, Films and Papers; Practical Problems and 
Data; The Future of Aerial Photography. 

The contents cover 421 pages (including a complete 
index) with over 200 illustrations, mostly of apparatus 
and its use, and photographs from the air—of battle- 
fields and aviation-fields, and of the cities of Vienna, 
Venice, Rheims and Washington, exemplifying the 
utmost technical skill. The book, published at $4.00 
net, will fill a need expressed frequently to the Editors 
of PHoto-Era MaGazing, and will aid materially in 
the preparation of skilled aerial photographers whose 
services, even in times of peace, will doubtless be in 


great demand. 


London Letter 
(Continued from preceding page) 


and not in the glass. There was also a beautiful and 
true rendering of a Swiss winter-landscape by a Swiss, 
a difficult subject with color-photography, because of 
the delicacy of the blues in the snow. 

Section III, comprised of scientific and technical pho- 
tographs, contained many exhibits from the United 
States, notably the National Geographic Society, 
Washington, U. S. Geological Survey, and the Mount 
Wilson Observatory, California. It was in looking at 
one of the fine exhibits of the moon, by the last-named 
institution, that we, in our astronomical ignorance, 
momentarily thought we were observing a belated ex- 
ample of the battle-fields of France. The big and the 
little shell-holes were all there, and the devastation 
seemed about as complete as was shown in photo- 
graphs of the heaviest-shelled portions of the line. But 
we quickly saw our mistake, and realised that it was a 
No Man’s Land of Nature’s making. An interesting 


set of insect-photographs, by Miss Booth, of Spring- 
field, Mass., attracted our attention, the male flea of 
the mouse being a very fine print. 

The Library, on the ground-floor, has been darkened, 
and is devoted to well-lighted examples illustrating the 
photographic side of Radiography. This exhibit has 
been awarded a medal, and is by Mr. N. E. Luboshez. 
Sets of X-ray negatives on Eastman Dupli-tized film 
show the relation of proper exposure and proper de- 
velopment. They are all experiments, the data of 
each being given in the catalog. The object is “‘to 
accumulate sufficient relative data and facts which 
would enable one to decide the condition of exposure 
which -could be developed in a definite solution for a 
specific length of time to give the best average results, 
and make it possible to arrive at a practical method of 
automatic development by time.” The catalog is, as 
usual, illustrated by examples from the different sec- 
tions. Entrance to the exhibition is free. 


The Principles of Photo-Engraving 


ALMosT every reader of PHoto-ErA 
admiring the reproduction of a certain picture, must 
have wished to know something about the process 
by means of which so good a copy was made. The 
photo-engraving or halftone-process is clearly de- 
scribed, in general terms, in a little book, written by 
P. C. Raymer, one of the instructors in the Photo- 
Engraving Department of the Bissell College of Photo- 
Engraving at Effingham, Illinois. Every step in 
halftone-engraving is clearly and accurately described, 
for the benefit of students of the process. Price of 
this useful little book is $1.50 postpaid. 


To Our Officers—Passed On 
Marcaret E. SANGSTER 


They are not dead, not really, they are living— 
Leading their columns, as they led before, 
Leading their comrades up to Heaven’s door. 
They are not dead, not they! 

Why, they are giving 
Strength, as they gave it on the battle-line, 
Courage to do the hardest task, and fine 
Manhood. to meet the test . . . 


They were our best— 

They, and the ones they led into the fight! 

They were the ones who challenged terror’s night, 
They were the men who won, at last, to rest . . . 


They are not dead, not really; they are striving, 
Just as they did on earth, across the way; 

And we must show them that we are reviving 
Visions of all they suffered—yesterday. 

We who are left must keep their spirit glowing, 
We who are left must keep their memory cléar, 
We who are left must feel that they are knowing— 
We who are left must feel that they can hear! 


Just a Picture 


Sitter (dubiously)—‘‘ Um-er—the portrait is very 
nice, but it doesn’t look like me in the least.” 

D’Auber (loftily)—“‘ Look like you? please remem- 
ber I am an artist, not a photographer.” 


Boston Transcript. 
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RECENT PHOTO-PATENTS 


Reported by NORMAN T. WHITAKER 


Tue following patents are reported exclusively for 
Puoto-Era MaaGazine from the law offices of Norman 
T. Whitaker, Whitaker Building, Washington,, D.C., 
from whom copies of any one of the patents can be 
obtained by sending twenty-five cents in stamps. The 
patents mentioned below were issued from the United 
States Patent Office during the month of October, the 
last issues of which have been disclosed to the public. 

A Reflex Camera, patent, number 1,352,449, issued 
to Varian M. Harris, assignor to Popular Reflex Camera 
Corporation, both of Chicago, Ill. 

James R. Kugler and Earl M. Kugler of Clear Lake, 
Ia., have invented an Electric Retouching-Pencil for 
photographic use. The patent-number is 1,352,976. 
The patent has been assigned to Peter Hauenstein and 
Charles C. Kasterholz. 

Patent, number 1,353,266, on a camera has been 
issued to Robert H. Pearman of Boston, Mass., assignor 
to Thos. E. Steere, Providence, R.I. 

Process for and Apparatus for Making Photographic 
Prints, patent, number 1,353,690, has been issued to 
Charles W. Wilson of York, Pa. 

Charles Louis Lambrick, Brooks, Alberta, Canada, 
has invented a Film-Holder patent, number 1,353,705. 

Patent, number 1,353,922, a Photographic-Printing- 
Frame, has been issued to Carl Joseph Lish, of Louis- 


ville, Ky. 

George N. Pifer of Cleveland, Ohio, has a Process of 
Making Lithographic Posters. The patent-number is 
1,354,001. The invention has been assigned to the 
Postergraph Company of Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Eastman Kodak has had assigned to it an inven- 
tion on a Photographic Shutter. The inventor is 
Ernest E. Underwood of Rochester, N.Y. Patent, 
number 1,354,526. 

Henry W. Arthur of Sioux City, Ia., has received 
patent, number 1,354,461. The patent is a Camera- 
Shutter-Controlling Device. : 

Egildo Pieri of New York has received patent, num- 
ber 1,354,990, on a Camera-Attachment. 

Patent, number 1,352,037, has been issued to Dewey 
E. Stiles of Los Angeles; Cal. The patent is on a Film- 
Retouching Holder. 

A Combination Camera and Film-Case has been 
invented by Robert LeRoy Atwell of Atlanta, Ga. 
Patent, number 1,354,011. 


Difficulties with Foreign-Made Plateholders 


Epitor oF PHoto-ErA MAGAZINE: 


Having done considerable photographic work with 
a well-known make of foreign camera, the writer dis- 
covered recently a serious defect in the manufacture 
of the metal-plateholders. 

After operating with my 6144x9 cm. camera for 
some time, he found it difficult to obtain negatives 
that were free of small hair-lines of various sizes; 
these would be grouped or isolated. Of course, in the 
finished negative the same would be perfectly trans- 
parent, and with such plates it would be impossible 
to obtain a perfect al argement, which is essential 


with plates of the above size. 
At all times the metal holders were carefully dusted 


out and all foreign matter removed, but there was no 
relief from this trouble. One day, when the writer 
had a few spare moments to think over this difficulty, 
he made the following observation. On looking into 
the light-trap at the top, I found a kind of felt was 
used with very long hair, which was red in color (I 
have recently inspected a new lot of holders and they 
still use this same felt); these hairs from passing the 
thin metal-slide in and out of the trap loosen up in 
time, and of course fall upon or attach themselves to 
the unexposed plate, and further will give a trans- 
parent spot on the dense-part of the negative. 

I immediately set about to find a remedy for this 
difficulty. If you have any such holders, take the 
metal-slide and pass it back and forth through the 
light-trap about two dozen times, to loosen up the hair- 
particles which are not firmly attached. You will be 
amazed to see the small hair-particles which will come 
out of the trap and settle on the inside of holder; 
this should be removed with a small brush. From 
time to time, take this precaution if you wish to obtain 
clean negatives. 

Another cause of trouble, at times, is the black 
lacquer with which the holders are covered. Look 
over the holders carefully, and if you find any small 
blisters or loose particles flaking off carefully pick 
these away with a small knife, and clean with brush; 
it will save you much annoyance. 

F. A. Hasse. 


A Simple Ray-Filter Holder 


Eprtor Puoto-Era MAGAZINE: 


“*A home-made ray-filter holder” in the November 
number of the PHoto-Era MaGazine interests me but 
I fail to see the necessity for so much time and labor 
being spent on so simple a device. 

Here’s my method of doing the same thing in twenty 
minutes. 

Take a 4, \% or 3/8 inch thick piece of panel-pine 
wood, that’s the stuff free of all knots. Cut a hole 
into it exactly in the center, the hole to be a very 
snug fit for lens-hood, lay the three-inch square filter 
on the wood, over the hole, mark two points at bottom 
and one at each side, screw in four light screw-eyes 
and it’s all over. The lens-hood pushing through the 
hole, binds against the filter, holds it squarely against 
hood and, at the same time, prevents its slipping out 
if camera is lifted 

G. A. Conrapt. 


**My Eye!”’ 


“WHat are you studying now?” asked Mrs. John- 
son, at the breakfast-table. 

“We have taken up the subject of molecules,” 
answered her son. 

“T hope that you will be very attentive and practice 
constantly,” said the mother. “I tried to get your 
father to wear one, but he could not keep it in his 
eye.” —Kansas City Star. 
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WITH THE TRADE 


Increased Business through Sale of Photo-Era 


Octoser 13, 1920. 


PusuisHEers “PHoto-Era,” 
367 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen:—It may please you to know that our 
entire supply of copies of October PHoto-Era was sold 
out before October 6 (two days after receipt) and we 
are sending you an order to increase our monthly allot- 
ment. 

We find that the sale of photographic publications, 
helps to increase the sale of photographic materials, 
as many customers call each month to buy their favorite 
publication and are reminded of other materials they 


need. 

Hope the day is not far distant when we can sell five 
hundred or more copies per month. It is up to the 
publishers to increase the quality and maintain a high 
standard, and when this is done, we feel sure the dealer 
will do his part. : 

Yours very truly 
Cuarues G. Inc. 


The Photo-Industrial Situation in England 


No one can help sympathising with a people whose 
industries are unprotected, and who have to compete 
with foreign-made products of equal merit, but at a 
lower sales-price. The English are facing such a 
crisis, according to press-reports. Since the declara- 
tion of peace with Germany, her old commercial rival, 
England has been troubled with the prospect of what 
she considers unfair competition, and she hoped that 
the loyalty of her people to home-industries would 
impede, if not prevent, the sale of imported German 

. But, alas! sentiment cannot compete suc- 
cessfully with material gain and personal satisfaction, 
and so—according to reports—England is “flooded 
with German goods.” Naturally, these include 
German-made cameras, lenses, and other photo- 
material, which, were they of inferior quality, would 
find no market among the discriminating consumers 
in England, where similar products are made of a 
quality at least as high as those made in Germany. 

Foreseeing this dilemma, the Photographic Dealer, 
published in London, has made a gallant fight against 
the purehase of German cameras and photographic- 
supplies. It has urged and implored the home-dealers 
not to carry them, and not to allow them to enter their 
shops. “On no account, must German goods be 
allowed to supplant the product of British factories.” 
The English publication points with pride to the fact 
that, for six years (of the late war), the English photo- 
graphic trade has done without German cameras, 
lenses, papers and sundries, and that the English dealers 
can hardly complain that they have suffered in con- 
sequence. The manufacturers were able to supply 
the necessarily decreased demands, at the same time 
maintaining the well-known high English standard of 
workmanship and efficiency. The Photographic Dealer 
does not hesitate to admit the commercial sagacity 
of the photographic dealers in Germany, who appre- 


ciate the fact that their prosperity is due to the finan- 
cial and productive strength of native manufacturers. 

But the main point at issue is the deplorable fact 
that the English photographic-press, notably the 
Photographic Dealer, has failed in its efforts to arouse 
popular sentiment against German photographic goods, 
or to prevent their flooding the English market. The 
English press appealed in vain to public sympathy and 
justice. This was to be expected from a country that 
is committed to free trade—to a policy that does not 
protect home-industries by a tariff. In England, where 
superior excellence is the outstanding feature of all 
its manufactures, high quality is sure to be maintained, 
in its flourishing industries, despite any protective 
tariff that might be adopted. Moreover, a protec- 
tive tariff, however high, would not suffice to keep out 
German manufactured products. Whether or not, 
free trade will continue as a cherished English ideal, 
or become a positive commercial necessity, is a ques- 
tion that can be determined only by future conditions. 


W. A. F. 
Original ‘‘Agfa’’ Products 


THE many consumers of ‘‘Agfa” products, during 
many years past, although interrupted by the late war, 
will be glad to know that they are again available in 
this country. The importer and distributor, for 
wholesale- and retail-orders, is the Sagamore Chemical 
Co., Inc., 120-122 West 31st St., New York City, of 
which Mr. George L. Barrows is the president and 
manager, well-known to the wholesale- and retail-trade 
for many years. 

It will be seen by the Sagamore Chemical Com- 
pany’s advertisement, in this issue, that the ‘‘ Agfa” 
products include such standard developing-agents as 
Glycin, Eikonogen, Ortol, Amidol and Rodinal; also 
the standard flashpowder “‘Blitzlicht”’ which is bril- 
liant, safe and the only flashlight-powder admitted in 
the mails. It produces pictures of the highest quality. 
Any one doing flashlight-work, and using the Pocket 
“Agfa” Flashlamp, will naturally be in need of the 
Sparking-Metal, which is also supplied by the Saga- 
more Chemical Company. Another important spe- 
cialty are Aniline Colors (in all standard shades) for 
coloring lantern-slides and photographic prints. 


Color-Sensitive Negative-Paper 


One of the many results of the scarcity of raw ma- 
terials in Germany, and the general desire for cheaper 
negative-material, is a photographic novelty in the 
form of color-sensitive negative-paper. This new 
product may enjoy a certain degree of popularity, pro- 
vided that it correspond to the requirements of the 
critical user—high sensitiveness and freedom of grain— 
although, of course, glass dryplates of a corresponding 
character will always be preferred. 


Ir is well for a photo-dealer who has a clerk who is a 
better business man than himself to recognise, although 
he may not acknowledge, the fact.—The Spatula. 
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Bausch &Lomb 
Tessar Lenses 


for Immediate Delivery 


HESE world-famous anastigmats are ready for 

prompt delivery in both small and large sizes, 
for amateur or professional use. Production-conditions 
in this important department of our business have 
been restored to a normal basis for several months 
past, and no further difficulty is anticipated in meeting 
the constantly growing demand for TESSARS. 
This is welcome news to you who seek the best possible 
lens-equipment for your camera. You can obtain such 
equipment without delay or speculation by going to 
your dealer and ordering the particular Tessar which 
best meets your requirements: 
A TESSAR IIb (F/6.3) for your hand-camera, unusu- 
ally compact, yet admitting 61% more light than the 
ordinary lens; or 


A TESSAR Ic (F/4.5) for your reflecting-outfit—three 
times as fast as the ordinary lens and especially designed 
for speed-work or portraiture. 


Write for our new, beautifully illustrated Catalog 
H, if you have not already received a copy. 


Retreats & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY 
622 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON 
Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection Apparatus (Balopticons), Ophthalmic Lenses and 


Instruments, Photo-micrographic Apparatus, Range-Finders and Gun-Sights for Army and Navy, Searchlight- 
Reflectors, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Magnifiers and other high-grade Optical Products. 
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When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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Why Not Make It a Party? 


Those vacation-snapshots, the baby’s first steps, your football team in 
action—instead of passing around small prints for your friends to see, 
call them all together and show and explain your pictures enlarged, on 
your home-screen. 


Combination models of the 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
BALOPTICON 


project pictures direct from your prints. No special slides necessary. This Balopticon projects opaque objects 
such as prints, illustrations, postcards, maps, specimens, etc. And the new gas-filled Mazda ensures you against 
light-trouble. But, for this, be sure to get a Bausch & Lomb Balopticon. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
558 ST. PAUL STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
{" NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


peoting American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Mi Projection Apy (Balopticons), Ophthalmic Lenses, 
Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Range Sede, Gun-sights, S shligh Pr j and other High-Grade Optical Products. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS : 


PHOTOL, Rapid Developer 


PYROGALLIC ACID 
HYDROQUINONE 

SODIUM HYPOSULPHITE 
SODIUM SULPHITE 

SODIUM SULPHIDE 
POTASSIUM BROMIDE 
POTASSIUM FERRICYANIDE 


| me, HEYDE'S 


SILVER SALTS 

URANIUM SALTS 
BICHROMATES 

ALUMS ACETIC ACID, Etc, 


Sole Distributors of 


METOL 


for Rhodia Chemical Co, 


MERCK & CO. 
NEW YORK 


ST. LOVIS MONTREAL 
Works at RAHWAY, N. J. 


The simplest, most effective and most accurate instru- 
ment for determining correct time for exposure. 


Easily and quickly manipulated; compact and always 
ready for use. 


‘No Sensitive Paper Used For Tinting 
Exposure table complete on dial. , 

Essential to the Photographer who wants 

perfect pictures. 

Order by mail or from your dealer. 

Write for descriptive booklet. 


HERBERT New Vest Pocket Model 


0. Dealers: A postal 


18 East 42nd. Street wilh bring our 
NEAR ST“ AVE. NEW special afer. 


Puoro-Era the Biue-Book of Photographic Advertising 


i Home Balopticon for lantern slides and opaque objects, $81.00 © 
: 
METER 
in Photography! 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


We have now on hand 
for immediate shipment 


ORIGINAL 
“Agta” Products 
GLYCIN 16 oz. $15.00 EIKONOGEN 16 oz. $15.00 
8 4.43 8 
4 « 4.00 4 « 4.00 
1 « L2s 1 « 1.25 

ORTOL 16 oz. $15.00 BLITZLICHT 100 grm. $2.25 
8 « 1.45 50 « 1.50 
4 « 4.00 25 « .90 
1 « 1.25 : 10 « 45 

AMIDOL 16 oz. $15.00 RODINAL 16 oz. $3.50 
8 « 8 « 2.00 
4 4.00 3 « .90 
1 « 1.25 


SPARKING METAL 
Each 25 cents 


SOLE AMERICAN DISTRIBUTORS 


Sagamore Chemical Co., Inc. 
120-122 West 31st Street, New York 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 


HINK of the qualifications 
you would expect in a camera 
before pronouncing it perfect. 
Then send for the Ica-Contessa 
catalog which describes many un- 
usual models in intimate detail for 
the benefit of camera enthusiasts. 


Harold M. Bennett 
U. S. Agent 


110 East 23rd Street 
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Puoto-Era the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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CARL ZEISS 


dealer. 


JENA 


HEN, in selecting a photographic lens or a fine 

optical instrument, the statement is made “It’s 

| as good as a Carl Zeiss, ’’ do the obvious thing: compare 
0, it with the Carl Zeiss model. 

Carl Zeiss photographic lenses, prism binoculars, 

telescopes, microscopes, surveying-instruments and 

other Carl Zeiss products are now available in America 


i —write for information—prices and name of nearest 


Harold M. Bennett 


U. S. Agent 


110 East 23d Street, New York 


“TFXHE BEST ought to be good 
enough for anybody.” That’s 

what photographers say who know 
and who continue buying Hammer 
Plates because they want the best. 


Special brands for special needs. 


Hammer’s Special Extra-Fast (red label) and 

Extra-Fast (blue label) Plates for field and 

studio-work, and Hammer’s Extra-Fast Ortho- 

chromatic and D. C. Orthochromatic Plates 
for color-values. 


REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE CO 


HAMMER DRY-PLATE 
COMPANY 
Ohio Ave. and Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 


PEERLESS 
Japanese Transparent Water-Colors 


The original colors put up on leaves or 
films. The standard photographic 
colors everywhere. 


Are now offered in bound booklets, three 
sizes, $1.00, 75c. and 45c. Also in display- 
boxes with brushes, etc., at $1.75 and $1.50. 
Separate color-films, 150 shades. In liquid 
form for all kinds of tinting or dye-toning. 
In indelible form for airbrush-users. 


Sold by dealers in photo-materials and art- 
supplies in every city in the U.S. and in most 
foreign countries. 


Order direct or through your dealer. Circu- 
lars free. Illustrated catalog for a 2c. stamp. 
ADDRESS 
JAPANESE WATER-COLOR CO. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y., U.S.A. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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THE MOST 
ADVANCED 
TYPE OF 
SHUTTER 


IN THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
WORLD 


Showing the Famous Ilex Gear 
Combination for governing 
the slower and higher 
speeds 


**Use an Ilex and avoid shutter 
trouble.”’ Write today 
for our free catalog 


ILEX OPTICAL COMPANY, 784 Ilex Circle, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


SHEET-MUCILAGE LOOK! 


25 CENTS FOR PHOTO-MOUNTING 
- : The most versatile of all adhesives. BASS BARGAIN-LIST 
fy A jar with 500 strips, emaliets for instant use, No. 25 
gy should bo on overy writing- — in every You must have this live, red-hot cyclopedia of 
ALBUM ano DESK US! Camera-Bargains. It is fairly seething with Value. 
: LA os pher. At your dealers coi iain The quicker you send for this list, the quicker 
you save money. 
j The Tablet & Ticket Co. SEND AT ONCE FOR YOUR COPY 
BASS CAMERA COMPANY 
JARS OF 500 Ct 109 N. DEARBORN STREET 
STRIPS 34 x 2 IN. nd Figures Dept. E CHICAGO, ILL. 


MOTION-PICTURE PHOTOGRAPHY 
A COMPLETE COURSE 


A practicable, usable, standard treatise for both the professional cinematog- 
rapher and those without experience. About 500 pages—400 pages of text 
and 100 pages of illustrations—by New York Institute of Photography. 

Edited by Lieut. Carl L. Gregory, F.R.P.S., Chief Instructor in Cinematography for the 


Government in the re. Corps School of Photography at Columbia University, with » 
chapters by Charles Hoffman, formerly Feature-P! for Th » Edison, | ‘athe, 


& 


and vane Film Companies, and for the United States Government, and by R iP 
ies of the Eastman Kodak Company. 


PRICE $6.00 MONEY REFUNDED if not satisfied with 


this course after five days’ examination. 
NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 145 W. 36th ST., N.Y. 
AND AT LEADING DEALERS— DEALER’S TERMS UPON REQUEST. 


50% REDUCTION IN NEW GOODS 


This Style A-3 


INGENTO ENLARGING OUTFIT 


= complete with pair 9-inch Condensing-Lenses for negatives 5 x “ 
wil p and smaller; Stereopticon Nitrogen tam 
quan also Acety i 


regular price, $150.00; our price, $75.00 
Ingento Focusing Platform, style B, for above. 
regular price, $22.50; our price, $12.50 


NEW YORK CAMERA EXCHANGE 
Style A-3 Ingento Enlarging Outfit 108 E. Fulton Street, New York City 


Tell us your photographic wants. We've bargains in every make of Cameras and Lenses. 


Puorto-Era the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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GOERZ 


The Power of Quality 


OR over twenty-five years the name “GOERZ” on 
a lens, camera or optical equipment has stood for 


unquestioned quality. 


It is the reason for the unparalleled success of the 
famous GOERZ DAGOR F/6.8 anastigmat. This lens 
has met the most exacting photographic requirements 
in every part of the world. To-day it is unsurpassed 
by any lens in definition, covering-power, brilliancy 
and quality. 


The popular GOQERZ DOGMAR F/4.5 convertible 
anastigmat—three lenses in one—is enjoying phenom- 
enal success because of its speed, definition, brilliancy, 
convertibility and quality. 


Call at your dealer’s and talk it over with him or 
write to us for assistance in making a wise selection. 
GOERZ QUALITY is a power in the photographic 
world. Get that “better lens” to-day! 


C.P.GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 


323 EAST 34 STREET: NEW YORK CITY 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoto-Era Guaranty 
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Glasses for Spectacles and Photography 


THIN and EXTRA-THIN GLASSES 
for DRYPLATES and LANTERN-SLIDES 


Glasses in Colors and for Special Purposes 


Rough Optical | Glass for s mppeen | in extra- 

white, neutral, “fieuzal,” and “color,” supplied 

in sheets, cut up. Lenses and convex glass. 
J. SCORY 

162 Faubourg St. Martin, PARIS, FRANCE 
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BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big opportunities NOW. 5% 
Qualify for this fascinating Ay 
profession. Three months’ 
course covers all branches: 


Motion-Picture—Commercial—Portraiture 
Cameras and Materials furnished free. 
Practical instructi od t. D i 
Call or write for complete catalog No. 23. 
N. Y. INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th St., N.Y. 505 State Street, Brooklyn 


ALBERT A. LANE 


232 GREENWICH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


SUPPLY THE PAPER FOR 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Correspondence invited 


“RIFLES MAKE PERFECTION,” said 
Michelangelo. The forty-eight years of care given 
to the minutest details of Fine Printing has brought 


the 
rinting 


rendered by 
GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 


Boston 


within measurable distance of that “Perfection” 
which is no trifle. 


RELIO EXPOSURE, SCALE 
You can produce results 


during these dark winter-months if you 
only give the correct exposure. There 
are quite a number of factors to be con- 
sidered and The Relio will take care of 
these quickly, accurately and without 
multiplications. 


Relio is accurate in all latitudes. 


$l. 00 = 


RELY OR THE RELIO 


Learn Photography 


Motion Picture-Portrait-Commercial 


From a hot 
pher operating inthe cities. | 
Earn $35 to $100 weekly. { 
Easy and Pleasant Occupation. 

Big demand for graduates. 


E.BRUNEL COLLEGE 
of PHOTOGRAPAY 


1269 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
134 So. Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Three months’ complete course, all branches. 
Day- and night-classes, expert instructors. 
Free use of up-to-date equipment. Easy 


payments. Call or write for free catalogue. 


Eternal 
9 tak 
Taurine Mucilage 
Photo-Mounter Paste 
Paste 


Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, Etc. 
Are the finest and best inks and adhesives. 
B Emanci yourself from the use of corrosive and 
ill-smelling inks and adhesives, and adopt = 
Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They 
be poe bem to you, they are so sweet, clean, 
Y_ well put up, and withal so efficient. 
g At Dealers Generally 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 
Manufacturers 
271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branches: Chicago, London 


The plates in this issue were made 
by the 


394 ATLANTIC AVE. BOSTON. MASS. 
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COLLODION 


The yes pe Nero which experience has shown gives the 
maximum of charm with the minimum of trouble. A wide 


= 
LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY 


Good-paying positions in the best studios await students who 
h lves now. For 25 years we have successfully taugh 


range of artistic effects with licity in king 
FIVE GRADES 
This superb paper is made in five distinct 
and delightful grades. Matte, Smooth, Cream 
Smooth, Antique (white and cream) and Glossy. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


J. L. LEWIS, Sole Agent, 522 Sixth Avenue, New York 


: Photography, Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work. 


OUR GRADUATES EARN $35 TO $1004 WEEK. We assist them to 
— positions. Fit yourself now for a position at better pay. 
erms easy; living inexpensive. Largest and best school of 
its kind. WRITE FoR CATALOG TODAY. 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
910 Wabash Avenue Effingham, Illinois 


KODAKS 4 CAMERAS 
LENSES 


NEW or USED—MODELS and STYLES to suit the individual 
and purpose, at the lowest prices. NOW is the time to obtain 


OUR BARGAIN-CATALOG 


and convince yourself that we offer extraordinary values. If you 
First-class merchandise—moderate prices and 
prompt service—Guaranteed. 
CENTRAL CAMERA CO., 124 So. Wabash Ave. 
Dept. 28 CHICAGO, ILL. 


CASH FOR PHOTOGRAPHS 
The Director of Manual Arts in the Boston Public Schools, 
Boston, U.S.A., desires to procure to use as illus- 
trations in connection with the study, in the public schools, of 
the various modes of order in design. 
The following list indicates the sort of pen desired: 
SEA-LIFE—sea-forms and plants, jelly-fish, sea-spiders, urchins, 
star-fish, hells, and mi ic views of sea-life. 
“BOTANICAL—pictures of seeds, fruits or vegetables including 
views of growing plants showing orderly arrangement of 
NATURA PHENOMENA crystallization of on 
windows; also crystal-forms in mi 1 hemi 


y and 
he of di 


BIOLOGICAL Pp tissues, etc., 
showing evident geometrical structure. 
All prints must show clear definition and be suitable for half- 


tone reproduction. Send, safel icked, repaid, stating price 
(reasonable) and inclosing will be judged 
y the Director. Address prints and correspondence to 
THEO. M. DILLAWAY, Director, Dept. of Manual Art, 
218 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


$6.00 each, sent only by express. With Photo-Era, 1 year, $8.25 
PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, trade-agent, 367 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


LIFE-STUDIES 


SEMI-DRAPED and IN THE NUDE 
For Use in Place of Living Models 


Sold only to painters, illustrators, architects, design- 
ers, art-students, photographers in high standing, 
and physicians, proved as such to our satisfaction. 
Endorsed by connoisseurs for beauty and refine- 
ment of pose, excellence of photographic technique 
and sincerity of purpose. 


NOT SOLD PROMISCUOUSLY 


These are direct, black photographic prints on double- 
weight paper. There is no catalog, samples are not 
submitted, nor are sets sent on —— but they are sold 
under the Photo-Era Guaranty, whi 

is an absolute assurance of satisfaction in every respect. 


ch every reader knows 


Not sold outside of the U.S. and Canada 


Set C, 20—5 x 7 Prints 
Sets D, E, F, G and I 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 
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Look Like Oil- Paintings 


WITH 


ROEHRIG’S 


Transparent Oil-Colors 


You Can Make Your Photographs y SPE c IA L 


‘ERE sts 
Standard size set of 15 tubes, $2.50 each SAVE 50% 
Postpaid, $2.60 0 
Made of heavy brass-tubing with strong! spring- 
The colors bring out the beauty of a picture. ANY catches—finest construction, material, workman- 
CHILD CAN USE THEM. If you knew how simple ship. 
it is to touch up your pictures with color you would not 
have any black-and-white prints in your collection. SENECA MET AL TRIPODS 
Roehrig Transparent Oil-Colors are thoroughly 200—Three-section 891 inch 
transparent. Guaranteed permanent. Brilliant in e-section $9) inches extended, 
tone. Quickly oon. Easily removed for alterations. 15)4 inches closed. Regular $3.50 at $1.75 
The best for perfect and satisfactory results. §00—Four-section 49 inches extended, 


1514 inches closed. Regular $4.75 at $2.37 


Complete Instructions at Request CH AS. G. WILLOUGHBY, Inc., 


Roehrig-Bielenberg Co., Inc. 110 W. 32nd St., N. Y. 
155 Nevins Street Brooklyn, N.Y. ; 


PHOTO-ERA Advertising-Requirements 


PHOTO-ERA will accept no advertising-copy from persons unknown 
to the Publisher, unless it be accompanied by satisfactory 
endorsements of the business-integrity of the applicant, and 
of the excellence of the article to be advertised. 


APPLICANTS for positions as operators, salesmen or assistants must 
furnish evidence of their efficiency and moral character. 

PERSONS offering for sale studios, or cameras, lenses and other pho- 
tographic articles, must furnish proof of their good stand- 
ing and financial responsibility ; for obviously PHOTO-ERA 
will not be the medium of transactions about which there 
is likely to be the least question. 

FURTHERMORE, the Publisher reserves the right to refuse appli- 
cations for space without giving the reason for so doing. 


By pursuing this policy, PHOTO-ERA can vouch for the reliability 
of all its advertisements 
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ICA BARGAIN 


NEW ICA CAMERAS with GOERZ 
LENSES in the popular post-card size 
can be bought NOW from COHEN’S at 
an extremely reasonable price. 

Owing to limited quantity we urge 
immediate action. All cameras subject 
to prior sale. 

Ica Post Card Trix (double-extension) 


Goerz Tenastigmat F'/6.8 lens in Acme 
Shutter, 3 plate-holders $69.50. 


GRAFLEX-VIEWS-LENSES 


1A Autographic Graflex B. & L. Tessar F /4.5 new, oeee 00 4x5 Graphic plate-holders - - new, $0.85 each 
3A Autographic Graflex B. & L. Tessar F/4.5new, 156.48 Heyde Actino Meters - - - new, 6.00 each 
Revolving-! Back Auto Verito Diffused Focus, like new, inch - $28.00 
with Bausch & Lomb Tessar F /4.5 230.50 834 inch $35.25. 111% inch $4! 
6 inch Velostigmat “3 75.00 Bausch & Lomb Tessar F/AS No. 17, 
Korona View (20 inch focus) 4x56 - - new, 27.50 9%inchfocus | - 82.50 
Korona View (24 inch focus) 5x7 - - new, 29.50 5x8Bausch & Lomb Tessar Ic FAs No. 16, 814 
Eastman View (No. 2 long-focus) 5x7 - new, 42.75 inchfocus - 70.00 


ABE COHEN’S} EXCHANGE 


113 PARK ROW (in Our New and Enlarged Quarters) NEW YORK CITY 


THE CADBYS’ LATEST BOOK 
FOR CHILDREN 


“Topsy and Turvy” 
By Carine Cadby 
With 40 Photographs by Will Cadby 


This, the latest contribution to child-literature, 
consists of a series of adventures of Topsy, a charming, 
irresistible feline, and her friend and companion 
Turvy, a loyal, good-natured Airedale, accompanied 
by appropriately interesting photographs from the 
wonder-camera of Will Cadby. There is also a 
description of a holiday enjoyed by a little Belgian 
girl and her English girl-companions in the country 
and at the seaside, also illustrated by the sympathetic 
and skillful Will Cadby. 


Price of “Topsy and Turvy” is $1.60 postpaid in the 
_1 United States and Canada, and may be obtained from 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


867 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON. MASS. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoto-Era Guaranty 
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For Your Photographic Library 


Standard Photographic Books and Art-Books Which Every 
Camera-User Should Own 


will be found listed below. For detailed information regarding them, read the reviews in 
the issues of PHoto-Era Macazine indicated at the right of each title. Orders for any 
of these books will be filled promptly at the published price. 


Any photographic or art-book, not in this list, will gladly be procured at request. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOKS 


Elwood Hendrick.............. 2.00 Dec. 1917 

Handbook of Photomicrography.................... H. Lloyd Hind & W. B. Randles. 4.00 June 1914 
How to Use the 1.50 

How to Make Good Pictures........................ Eastman Kodak Company...... 40 

The Fundamentals of Photography.................. 1.00 Oct. 1920 
The Dictionary of Photography ..................... 5.00 july 1917 
Topsy and Turvy (with original animal-photo’s)...... Carine and Will Cadby......... 1.60 eb. 1920 
Optics for Photographers .....................0008- Hans Harting, Ph.D............ 2.50 Aug. 1918 
Modern Telephotography (paper edition, $1.50)...... Capt. Owen Wheeler...... cloth, 1.75 Aug. 1910 
Photography for Students of Physics and Chemistry . .Louis Derr, A.M.,S.B.......... 2.25 Dec. 1918 
Photography—Its Principles and Applications........ Alfred Watkins, F.R.P.S.. English 4.00 = Apr. 1920 
H. Chapman Jones, F.R.P.S..... 2.25 Dec. 1912 
Light and Shade—And Their Applications............ Ao a 3.00 

Practical Kinematography and Its Application........ Frederick A. Talbot ........... 1.50 

The Vine Art Of Paul Lewis Anderson .......... 3.00 Nov. 1919 
Photography and Fine Art.......................5. Henry Turner Bailey........... 2.50 Apr. 1919 
The Air-Brush in Photography...................... re 3.50 Nov. 1920 
Steven H. Horgan ............. 1.50 Nov. 1920 
Systematic Development of X-ray Plates and Films... Lehman Wendell, B.S., D.D.S... 2.00 Feb. 1920 
Saturday with My Camera.......... .............. 2.00 Nov. 1914 
The Home-Life of Wild Birds..................... Francis Hobart Herrick ........ 3.00 June 1918 
Professional Photography (two volumes)............. A... Beer error 1.75 May 1919 
How Motion-Pictures Are Made.................... Se eee 4.00 Jan. 1919 
Condensed Course in Motion-Picture Photography ...N.Y. Institute of Photography ... 6.00 Aug. 1920 
Behind the Motion-Picture Screen.................. Austin Lescaboura............. 3.50 June 1920 
Pictorial Composition in Photography............... Arthur Hammond.............. 3.50 Aug. 1920 
Photography and Its Applications .................... William Gamble, F.R.P.S. ...... 1.00 Nov. 1920 

ART-BOOKS 
The Art of Uffizi Palace and Florence Academy...... Le re $2.50 Dec. 1912 
The Art of the Venice Academy.................... Mary Knight Potter............ 2.50 Sept. 1914 
The Art of the Wallace Collection.................. Henry C. Shelley.............. 2.60 ef 1913 
Art-Treasures of Washington...................... Helen W. Henderson.......... 3.00 eb. 1912 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts...................... Julia De Wolf Addison......... 3.00 Aug. 1910 
The British Museum: Its History and Treasures. .... Henry C. Shelley.............. 4.00 Mar. 1912 
Composition in Monochrome and Color.............. 6.00 Apr. 1913 ‘ 
A Treatise on Art. In Three Parts................. John Burnet, F.R.S............. 2.00 Dec. 1918 
Add 15c. for postage to price of books, on all orders from points outside of New England 


Send all orders, with remittance, direct to 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, 367 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 


All cheques, except on national banks, require 10 cents additional for exchange 
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AUTO 
GRAFLEX 


A camera of great adaptability. For average views, a lens of 
medium focus is used, while the unusually long bellows accom- 
modates long focus lenses if large images are desired or when 
the subject has to be closely approached for enlarged detail. 


A camera that can be used for every kind of work, indoors 
or out. 


With a plate or film holder in position the revolving back is 
easily and quickly turned for either vertical or horizontal pic- 
tures. The Graflex focal plane shutter, giving exposures of 1/10 
to 1/1000 of a second, is accurate and thoroughly reliable. 

The Revolving Back Auto Graflex takes the Graflex Plate or 
Cut Film Holder; the Graflex Magazine for twelve plates or cut 
films; the Graflex Film Pack Adapter and the Graflex Roll 
Holder for Eastman Graflex Film. 


The Graflex catalogue—free at your dealer’s or by mail 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Folmer & Schwing Department ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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A real pocket camera—slightly larger than a 
pack of cards. Opens quickly and easily. 
Focuses automatically, making sharp, clear pictures, 


full 2% x 3% size. 


Takes the Premo Film Pack—12 exposures 
Eastman film. Loads as easily as dropping a letter 
in the mail box—and as quickly. Beautifully made, 
well finished and reasonably priced—$1385. 


All Kodak Dealers 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester Optical Department ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Catalogue free at your Dealer’s or by mail 
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Your vacation pictures, for exam ple—those sharp 
clean-cut negatives that you made last summer, 
will yield excellent enlargements with a 


Kodak Enlarging Outfit 


Too compact to be a problem as to storage—there’s room for 
it on the closet shelf—and a table top is all the space required 
when in use... 

And yet the Kodak Enlarging Outfit is a thoroughly practical 
instrument. From negatives up to 4 x 6 inches, enlargements up 
to the size of the easel, 14 x 17 inches, may be readily made. 

Nor do these dimensions indicate all that the outfit can do. 
Utilize the wall as an easel and make the prints as large as you like. 

The outfit includes Enlarging Camera, lens and diaphragm 
(largest stop U. S. 4), easel, lamp housing, light cord and plug, 
but does not include the 60-watt Mazda electric light bulb. 


Kodak Enlarging Outfit - - - - - - $25.22 
Lantern Slide Block - - - - - - - 75 
Portrait Attachment No.5 - - - - - - 75 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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For Flashlights 


Eastman Flash 
Sheets and the 
Kodak Flash 
Sheet Holder 


A broad, soft light over which the Flash Sheet Holder 
gives you convenient control. 

The sheet is ignited through a hole in the back of the 
holder so that, whether the holder is held in the hand or 
mounted on a tripod, the metal back is always between the 
operator and the flash. 

The price of the Kodak Flash Sheet Holder is $1.25 and 
Eastman Flash Sheets are furnished in half dozen sheets at 
$0.35, $0.56 or $0.84, according to size. 

Flash cartridges are recommended only where absolutely 
instantaneous exposures are required. 


Eastman Spreader Flash Cartridges, for use with pistol or fuse 
(price includes both fuse and cap), per package of % dozen $0.50 
Eastman Spreader Flash Cartridge Pistol -  - - - 1.50 
Eastman No. 1 Flash Cartridges, for use only with fuse, per 
package of % dozen - 1.00 
Eastman No. 2 Flash Cartridges, for use waite with fuse, per 
package of % dozen - - .70 
Eastman No, 3 Flash Cartridges, for use only with thai per 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
At your dealer's. 
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A holiday 
ereeting 
that 

only you 
could send 


The Amateur Calendar 


Useful, attractive, and completed with 
a print from your collection, distinct- 
ively personal. 


At your dealer’ s 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Paoro-Era Guaranty 


Tf he has a Kodak the 


following gift suggestions 
are photographically pat— 


Vest Pocket Autographic Kodak 


No photographic equipment is 
complete without it 


Kodak Film Tank 
Kodak Amateur Printer 
Kodak Safelight. 


Album 


(The Kodak Album, for example) 


Kodak Metal Tripod 


| 
There are other gift suggestions—lots of them— 


at your Kodak Dealer’s. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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